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THE WEEK. 


Sir Epwarp Grey is heartily to be congratulated 
on the conspicuous success with which he has handled 
his first serious diplomatic difficulty. The Sultan pro- 
crastinated to the last. On Saturday he sent a con- 
ditional acceptance of our terms to Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor. He was told, however, that the acceptance 
must be absolute, and he gave orders for the evacuation 
of Tabah and all other places on Egyptian territory. Sir 
Edward Grey was able to announce on Monday in the 
House of Commons that the Government had received 
a note from the Porte not only agreeing to the 
appointment of the Joint Committee of Delimitation but 
stating specifically that it does not question the tele- 
gram of April 8, 1892, from the Grand Vizier to the 
present Khedive, supplementing, amending, and 
explaining the firman which invested his Highness 
with the khediviate. This statement was of course 
accepted by the Government. Indeed, the incident 
seems to be as satisfactory from our point of view as it 
is unfortunate from the Sultan’s. It has resulted in a 
formal recognition not only of Egypt’s rights in the 
peninsula but of the Khedive’s rights in Egypt, and it 
has also helped to dissipate the idea that German 
diplomacy is necessarily devoted to thwarting us. 





THE discovery in a deserted house near St. 
Petersburg of a corpse identified as that of Father 
Gapon seems to settle the doubt as to the fate ot 
that remarkable man. The house was locked, and 
the body, which bore marks of violence, was hang- 
ing from a nail, corroborating the account of his 
murder which had previously been current. When 
the history of the Russian revolution is written, the 
man who organised the demonstration of peasants 
and workmen will take an inalienable place as the 
author of a decisive blow against the auto- 
cracy; but it is now evident that his greatness 
owed much to accident. Gapon was not a high-souled 
reformer; he was not even a man of political con- 
victions. He was a born conspirator, with a passion 
for underground machination and melodramatic fours 
de force, an unbounded egoism, and the electric 
influence over impressionable masses which suchegoists 
often enjoy. afc 

ORIGINALLY he was employed by the Govern- 
ment to organise the St. Petersburg workmen 
in the Government’s interest, and so countermine, 
as it were, the revolutionaries. After using this 
Opportunity to acquire an _ unrivalled secret in- 
fluence over the workmen of the capital, he turned 
his weapon against the Government and brought 
about Bloody Sunday. His wonderful escape abroad 
after these events left him for some months 
a hero of the revolution ; but those who met him then 
soon discovered how restricted was his claim to the 
title. After the Tsar’s autumn concessions and the 
advent of the Witte Cabinet, he returned to Russia, 
and took the pay of the Government to resume his 
original work of countermining the revolutionaries. The 
latter accordingly murdered him at the beginning of 
April ; and his safe at the Crédit Lyonnais, which has 
since been opened, seems by the amount of money in 
it to have justified their suspicions. His career is a 
remarkable instance of the greatness which circum- 


stances may bestow ona man whois not great, if he 
possesses special qualities which happen to be required. 
Tue general strike, or, to be more exact, the 
attempt at a general strike, which, our Rome corre- 
spondent writes, took place in Italy last week, is 
another illustration of the impatience and eagerness 
for reform which are now characteristic of the working 
classes. One of the causes is the growing prosperity of 
the country. It must be recognised that on the part 
of the ruling classes these outbreaks of the working 
men are handled in Italy with great tolerance and 
sympathy. In fact, foreigners have often com- 
plained that labour risings are not opposed, 
fought, and suppressed with greater energy, re- 
marking that in many countries it would be a 
matter of a few hours for the troops to re-establish 
order. This is quite true, but critics do not under- 
stand that such a course would transform Italian 
labour troubles into political movements, which would 
develop into conspiracies and rebellion, if not open 
revolution. The last disorders, which with Latin 
exaggeration were styled “ general strike,” lasted only 
two days, while if police and troops had, as they could 
have done, quenched the agitation by means of 
force, viz., with bloodshed, the whole country would 
still be in a state of dangerous ferment. Although the 
Socialist Deputies had strongly dissuaded the people 
from the strike, they were placed in the position, owing 
to the Government refusing to accept their plan, of 
being obliged to resign their seats. ‘Lhis deprives the 
Chamber of twenty-seven Deputies who have especially 
studied the bills which are now under discussion in 
Parliament, including the inquiry on the Navy, the 
reforms in the administration of the Southern Pro- 
vinces, and modifications in the primary schools. 





Mr. Morey made a very satisfactory announce- 
ment on Monday. Replying to a question asked by 
Sir Henry Cotton, he stated that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had considered himself justified, in view of 
the improved tone of local feeling, in ordering 
the unconditional reinstatement of 300 school- 
boys whose names had been removed from the 
rolls and withdrawing the circulars previously 
in force prohibiting processions. Mr. Morley added 
that he trusted that in his efforts to main- 
tain public order without recourse to extraordinary 
measures the Lieutenant-Governor would receive 
general support. These official formulas are necessary 
for the outward dignity of Governments, but what Mr. 
Morley’s statement means is that the reactionary 
and ridiculous measures of repression to which 
the Governments of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
resorted in the hope of subduing the opposition 
to partition are to be discontinued. In answer to 
another question during the week Mr. Morley stated 
that the Government did not think the circumstances 
demanded total reconstruction of the Government of 
India. He could scarcely have given any other answer, 
but we shall be surprised and disappointed if his 
career at the India Office is not marked by a liberal 
improvement in our administration. It would certainly 
have been a scandal if a local government in India had 
continued, with Mr. Morley at the India Office, to forbid 
free speech in a population anxious to make what is at 
any rate a perfectly intelligible protest. 
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drawn in Parliament to some of the methods of repres- 
sion in Natal. We have had intelligence of the burn- 
ing of churches and of kraals, and of the destruction 
of crops. Mr. Bennett asked a question on Tuesday 
about the punishment of a chief who had been fined 
12,000 cattle and 3,500 sheep and goats. Mr. Churchill 
gave rather a curious reply. He said that there 
was no reason to believe that there would be 
any destruction of kraals or seizure of food 
supplies except on the ground that such action was 
necessary to prevent the spread of rebellion. Mr. 
Churchill does not deny the facts of this destruction, 
which is described in the Reuter telegram in Mon- 
day’s papers: ‘‘Colonel Mackenzie went out kraal 
burning to-day with Royston’s Horse and a force of 
artillery in Siginandi’s country south-west of N’Kandhla 
magistracy. Three hundred levies accompanied the 
force, which moved in two columns working parallel 
to each other. The levies burnt many kraals 
and seemingly were delighted with their task, return- 
ing with much loot. They mustered readily, shouting 
war cries and brandishing their assegais.” Mr. 
Churchill does not think that these things are likely to 
happen except as a means of preventing rebellion. 
We quite agree it is not likely that any Govern- 
ment would set the tribes to rifle each other's 
property and homes for fun or for _ spite. 
But does Mr. Churchill or the Government at 
home think that these methods are likely to serve their 
objects ? Our confidence in the discretion of the 
Governor, we must admit, is somewhat shaken by 
seeing from the despatch in the Blue Book that he 
thinks this policy, which he describes as dividing the 
native population, is a wise one. There were people 
who thought during the war that the policy of arming 
the natives was a wise one. They have probably 
changed their minds since. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister, in reply to a number of questions concerning 
the case of Madame D’Angely, said that the Govern- 
ment was fully alive to the importance of the issues 
raised by that case, and that he therefore proposed 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed to 
inguire into the whole question of the duties of the 
metropolitan police in dealing with cases of drunken- 
ness and solicitation in the streets and into the 
manner in which those duties were discharged. A 
short bill, he announced, will be introduced to give 
the Commission power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of documents. 
Everyone will welcome this announcement and 
it is well that the Commission should have so 
broad a scale of inquiry. There is a general feeling 
that the police are too eager to obtain convictions at 
all costs, and it is said that the failure to obtain a con- 
viction stands against a policeman’s record. The 
original reason of this, no doubt, is a desire to prevent 
policemen from bringing baseless charges, but the 
results might be, and in one or two recent cases appear 
to have been, very mischievous. It is quite clear that 
baseless charges were brought against Mr. Gerothwohl 
and Madame D’Angely and were supported with a 
good deal of hard swearing. The duties of the police 
with regard to cases of drunkenness and solicitation 
are difficult enough anyhow, They ought not to be 
made more difficult by any vices of system. A serious 
feature of these cases has been the spirit of the 
magistrate. Mr. Denman said that Madame D’Angely 
ought to know that a woman who is in Regent-street 
alone at midnight must expect to be taken for a 
prostitute. What a commentary on the police who 
are responsible for order and respectability in the 
streets ! _— 

Durinc the discussion of the Aliens Act in the 
House of Commons the Labour Party proposed an 
amendment with which we sympathised, not only 





because it was a test of the late Government’s sin- 
cerity but also because it seemed to us a just proposal 
onits merits The proposal was to make the Act apply 
to cases where an alien is introduced into the United 
Kingdom under contract to take or with the intention 
of taking the place of a workman during a trade dis- 
pute. Itis surely obvious that if it is ever legitimate 
to shut our doors upon alien immigrants on the 
grounds urged by the late Government it is legitimate 
to restrain employers from bringing in a number of 
foreigners as a means of warfare in a struggle with their 
own workmen. The Government showed then by reject- 
ing the amendment that whilst they were glad enough 
to introduce legislation which might catch working class 
votes they were not prepared to introduce any legis- 
lation which would protect the working man from 
employers who liked to flood their district with cheap 
labour from some other country. Now, the Aliens 
Act was defended on the ground that an unrestricted 
immigration complicated the problems of public health 
and exposed our poorer communities to the inconveni- 
ences and the hardships which are _ inseparable 
from competition with a lower standard of life. From 
this point of view the case for the amendment was 
unanswerable because it is obvious that the importa- 
tion of cheap foreign labour may not only depress the 
standard of wages and sanitation in a district, but may 
also make it very difficult to preserve public order. 

On Thursday Lord Weardale, better known as 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, introduced in the House of 
Lords a bill to give effect to this amendment. 
The bill had been carried through the House of 
Commons. Its rejection was moved by Lord 
Ridley, chairman of Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Commission, a fact which is likely to be remem- 
bered when next Tariff Reformers try to masquerade 
as the friends of the working men. The bill was 
rejected by 96 votes to 24. The Government took no 
official! part, but all of its members voted for the 
bill and Lord Ripon spoke in its favour. There was 
a scene in the House of Commons when it became 
known that the Lords had rejected the bill. Appa- 
rently it is possible for the bill to be introduced again 
and sent up to the House of Lords. We hope that the 
Government will take advantage of this opportunity 
and press energetically the quarrel which the House 
of Lords has forced on the House of Commons. 

Tue Tory newspapers are naturally anxious to 
make as much as possible of the Dulwich figures. Mr. 
Williamson, who was beaten by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
last January by 367, was beaten by Mr. Bonar Law on 
Tuesday by 1,279. This, by the way, is better than 
any Liberal candidate has ever done, except at the last 
election. It is not difficult to account for the drop in 
Mr. Williamson’s figures. Mr. Bonar Law has 
increased the Tory vote by 70 and Mr. Williamson’s 
vote shows a decline of 852. Probably some Unionists 
could not bring themselves to vote for a man 
with Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’s past, and Mr. Bonar 
Law is a very good speaker and controversialist. 
The Education Bill has inevitably alienated some 
voters and the Budget has disappointed others. 
The Liberal vote was at high pressure at the General 
Election, and nobody supposed that it would be kept 
there. Further, Mr. Williamson points out in the 
Times of Thursday that there have been no fewer than 
1,300 removals of voters since January. The great 
proportion of these removals tock place in the poorer 
quarters of the constituency. This discounts still 
further the significance of the drop in the vote. 
Altogether there is no ground for alarm in the 
record of the bye-elections. At Basingstoke we did 
better than at the General Election. At Leicester 
the Liberal candidate suffered from the effects of the 
Government's mistake in the form of its Trades Dis- 
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putes Bill. The contest at Eye was mainly a sporting 
encounter between two ladies, whose politics were not 
their chief attraction or interest. Wastage is inevitable 
after such an achievement as the General Election, but 
if the Government sticks to its policy it will have 
nothing to fear, 


THE Denaby Main case, which goes back to the 
summer of 1902, was decided by the House of Lords 
on Monday in favour of the men. The masters got a 
verdict in the original trial, but that verdict was re- 
versed on appeal, and the House of Lords has upheld 
the Second Court. The case has a complicated 
history, but the main issues were two. The union 
had been guilty of an irregularity in giving strike 
pay, because the strike was not equally sanc- 
tioned by the council andthe association, but this 
irregularity concerned the members of the union 
only. Some of the members obtained an injunction in 
February, 1903, to restrain payment on this ground. 
The Lords decided that this irregularity did not give 
any third party power for action against the Miners’ 
Union. The employers also sought satisfaction for 
conspiracy to molest and injure them, but the Lord 
Chancellor pointed out that as no illegalities had been 
committed in the conduct of the strike, their contention 
would mean that every strike was an actionable wrong. 
Further, the Lord Chancellor gave an important ruling 
on the subject of agency : 

“In my opinion the Association is not so liable. The 
delegates are agents of the branches to represent them in 
the council. When acting in the council they are agents of 
the entire Association to do the business of the council. 
They are not agents of the Association to represent it or 
act for it in their localities either as to strikes or other 
matters. Branch officials and committees are elected by 
members of the branch, who are engaged in common 
service under one particular employer. If they quarrel with 
the employers about the conditions of their service they 
have aright to strike. The Association does not confer that 
right, which is derived trom the general law, but it restricts 
the right by rules requiring a prescribed majority as the 
indispensable preliminary. I do not see how either the 
officials or committees thereby become agents of the Asso- 
ciation to procurea strike, even if it were lawful and regular, 
still less to procure it contrary to the rules and contrary to 
law in breach of existing contracts.” 

If the men had lost their case it would have been a 
very serious blow to the rights of trade unionists. As 
it is, the long time during which it has lasted is a 
strong illustration of the importance of giving as little 
scope as possible under the new bill to litigation. 

THe Westminster Gazette calls attention to a 
curious incident of the Church meeting to protest 
against the Education Bill in the Albert Hall last 
Saturday. Apparently officials were posted about the 
hall to inform the members of the audience 
that an address was waiting for signatures. The 
Churchmen, flushed with the excitement of the 
evening and anxious to second the efforts of the 
orators by any available means, hastened to sign 
the document, which they imagined was merely a 
reiteration of the protests which had fired their blood 
during the meeting. Probably few of them took the 
trouble to readit. If they had they would have found 
that the address had nothing to do with the Cowper- 
Temple religion or denominational schools or the 
inalienable right of the parent. In fact, the only 
inalienable right with which it was concerned was Lord 
Milner’s inalienable right to have Chinamen flogged 
in breach of his pledges without protest from the House 
ofCommons. We should have thought that the Church 
would have been wiser not to associate its opposition to 
the Education Bill with support of the policy and history 
of Chinese labour. 





Amonc the arsenal of pulpit artillery which has 
been playing so fiercely upon the new Education Bill 
is the assertion that in Australia, since the abolition 


of State aid to denominational schools, crime has 
greatly increased. This statement is worth rebutting 
for two reasons: In the first place, as it is not true, 
it is false evidence ; in the second, it is an imputation 
against one of our colonies which Australians are 
naturally sorry to find repeated and believed. Mr 
Coghlan, writing at the request of the Agents-General 
for several Australian States, gives in the 7Zimes of 
May 14 the following account of the evidence upon which 
this imputation is based. His pointisthis : Though there 
have been an increasing number of arrests between 
1881 and 1891 in Victoria, an analysis of the figures 
shows that the increase of criminals has been among 
people who were not affected by the new educational 
system of their country. Among persons under thirty 
years of age (namely, those who were educated under 
the Act) the number of crimes has declined, “ but in the 
groups over thirty years of age, there was, strange to say, 
a remarkable increase.” The Victorian Education Act 
was passed in 1873 ; no degree of faith in the value of 
Church teaching can convince us that it was the lack 
of early denominational teaching for the children that 
drove their fathers into crime. 

Oxyruyncuus, that blessed word, unfamiliar to 
the general ear—Oxychynchus is once more fraught 
with exciting promises to archzologists and scholars, 
On January 28 Doctors Grenfell and Hunt, while ex- 
cavating one of the few remaining Roman mounds, 
reached shortly before sunset, about six feet from the 
ground, a spot where was thrown away, one day in 
the third century, a basketful of torn papyrus rolls. 
Among hundreds of worthless fragments, old letters, 
accounts and contraets, were two cores, which on 
examination have proved to be, the one a pzan of 
Pindar, hitherto unknown, the other some fragments 
of a play of Euripides on Hypsipyle. Of the portions 
of Euripides recovered some 100 complete lines, mainly 
lyrical, have already been deciphered, a number which 
is sure to be increased. Scholars will look forward to the 
next issue of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Society in 1907 ; 
enthusiasts, it is to be hoped, will subscribe to the 
funds so urgently needed, if the most promising 
mounds are to be examined before the time of the con- 
cession dwindles out. One of the Byzantine mounds has 
yielded a vellum leaf of a lost Gospel. The fragment 
describes a visit of Jesus to the Temple and contains a 
dialogue in which a Pharisee complains of the neglect 
of certain formalities and is, in his turn, rebuked for 
caring more for outward than for inward purity. 

Mr. H. B, Brasazon, the distinguished painter, 
died last Tuesday at the Seddlescomb house where 
he had resided for some time past. Although he was 
in his eighty-fifth year, his work had given no sign of 
failing powers, and the loss to art involved by his 
sudden death will be keenly felt. It was in water- 
colour and pastel rather than in oil painting that he 
found his medium. As a draughtsman hecarried general- 
isation to its utmost limits, though he was capable of 
sensitive detail when he chose, a fact that was clearly 
demonstrated by the recent exhibition of his art 
at the Goupil Gallery. He had rare gifts asa colourist. 
A man of strong convictions, he was one of the little 
group of independents who were responsible for the New 
English Art Club, to whose exhibitions he contributed 
to the end. With more conventional forms of art he 
would have nothing to do. He was an irreconcilable as 
regards the Academy ; and, having considerable private 
means, he was able to remain irreconcilable after many 
of those who thought with him artistically had felt 
compelled by financial circumstances to modify the 
strength of their opinions. Socially Mr. Brabazon 
will be greatly missed. Earnest in his views and a 
convincing exponent, he had yet a courtesy of 
manner and a reasonableness in conversation that 
endeared him to all with whom he came in contact, 
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THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE disorder in the Transvaal has reached a crisis 
during the last week, and the question is no 
longer whether the Government will act but how it 
will act. We commented in our last issue on the 
speech of despair to the Boers in which Lord Selborne 
suggested as a last desperate remedy that everyone 
within ten miles of the mines should go armed to 
the teeth in order to defend his life and property 
from the Chinamen whom we brought into 
that luckless country. It is not surprising that the 
farmers who live under the shadow of this deadly and 
nightly peril to their homes and their wives were not 
satisfied with these arrangements for their safety. 
They have been brought up under Boer government, 
and however imperfect that government was the men 
who lived under it have at least been accustomed to 
suppose that one of the purposes for which govern- 
ment exists is precisely that protection of life and pro- 
perty which Lord Selborne proposes to delegate in this 
case tothe threatened population itself. Consequently 
the Boers have now told Sir Richard Solomon that if 
the dynamiting of Boer farmhouses by Chinese 
deserters is to continue, a deputation will proceed t9 
England to urge’ the immediate repatriation of the 
Chinese. Sir Richard Solomon has been obliged to 


make in reply a humiliating confession of the Govern- 
ment’s inability to suppress the worst kinds of crime. 
“It is impossible for the Government to give an 
assurance that such outrages shall not occur again, 
but I shall do all in|my power to get the em- 


ployers to take all steps necessary to prevent their 
recurrence. I fully appreciate and sympathise with 
the feelings of farmers. I do sincerely trust that when 
the companies carry out, as I believe they will, the 
recommendations of the Committee on the control of 
the Chinese, such outrages will cease.” The Govern- 
ment that Lord Milner established on the Rand has 
thus two methods of defending the inhabitants from 
murder, arson, rape, and ‘pillage by the coolies whom 
Lord Milner brought into the country. One is to arm 
the population so that each man may shoot his own 
burglars; the other to throw itself on the good 
nature of the mineowners, whose dividends, as they 
tell us, depend on keeping the coolies in South Africa. 

The admitted failure of the Transvaal Government 
makes it imperative on the Government at home to 
take acticn, The facts as to the disorder which Sir 
Richard Solomon explains he cannot control were set 
out in this paper last week. Their full significance 
was analysed by Mr. Mackarness in an article 
in the Morn ng Leader of Tuesday. In January alone 
there were78o desertions from the mine. Every deserter 
is, as Sir Richard Solomon put it in answer to a 
question in the Transvaal Council, an outlaw. Crime 
is his only career ; violence and pillage his only means 
of livelihood. For that career he is not inadequately 
equipped. In some cases he is resuming the life he 
pursued in China. He seems to have no difficulty in 
providing himself not merely with knives but even 
with dynamite. He has every motive for doing 
thoroughly what he does at all. He has nothing to 
hope for from society and he risks nothing in 
adding one more outrage to his career. This 
danger has surrounded the lonely farms not for 
days or weeks but for months, growing now into 


years. We have in the Transvaal a community of men, 
women, and children, whom we compelled to accept 
our institutions by war, devastation, and famine, 
claiming that we shall discharge the most elemen- 
tary obligations of government. We have a non- 
representative Government on the spot that admits 
that it can do nothing. We have at home the most 
powerful Government for seventy years, sent to 
office to extricate the country from the scandals 
of misgovernment on the Rand. To such a situa- 
tion there can be but one issue. The Government 
must take action or break its pledges alike to the 
sufferings of South Africa and the indignation of Great 
Britain. 

What action, then, can the Government take? It 
has been suggested that it might at least prevent 
the system from becoming still more difficult of 
treatment by arresting the importation of the 
1,800 coolies who have just landed at Durban. 
Mr. Churchill shrinks from this step as an 
interference with contracts. We quite appre- 
ciate the difficulty, but surely there is a contract 
between rulers and ruled implied in the assumption of 
government which takes precedence of any contract 
between the Government and a particular section. If 
a Government had licensed the importation of so many 
cattle, and it was found that they were suffering from 
some terrible and contagious disease, would it be 
breach of contract to refuse to allow that importation 
tocontinue? It seems to us that if the Government on 
thespotadmits that it cannot prevent the Chinamen from 
dynamiting farms, it has no right to admit any more until 
it has obtained some control over those already in the 
mines. It has been suggested, again, that further re- 
strictions might be put on such freedom of movement 
as the Chinamen now possess. The recommendations 
of the Committee are understood to take this form. 
Mr. Churchill said on Wednesday that those recom- 
mendations had not yet been received, but that the 
Government would not look with favour upon unusual 
devices for restraining liberty. A Liberal Govern- 
ment could certainly not say less. But there 
is a very practical reason for distrusting any such 
expedients. Their success depends on the incorrupti- 
bility of a great staff of mining officials, and if any 
single man’s integrity, be he British or Chinese, is not 
proof against a bribe the contrivances are defeated. 
Mr. Churchill went on to make an admirable sugges- 
tion. He proposed that there should be an increase of 
the police force and that the cost should fall on the 
mineowners. The justice of this arrangement is not 
open to question. We hope that the Government will 
decide to enlist an overwhelming force of highly 
paid and carefully chosen constabulary to be 
paid for by on the mines. In this way the 
mineowners will make some compensation for their 
exclusion of white labour in the mines, for they will 
provide a well-paid employment for white men on and 
round the Rand. Such an arrangement will also help 
to make the mineowners give more careful attention to 
the advantages and disadvantages of Chinese labour, 
and help to prepare their minds for the day 
when yellow labour will come to an end. The 
dawn of that day is certainly brought much 
nearer by the confessions of the last week that 
the Government is powerless to restrain this riot of 
murder andrapine. There is only one thing that could 
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delay it and that would be the fatal weakness of accept- 
ing any constitutional arrangements which would give 
the mineowners an unfair measure of power in the future 
government of the colony. The idea of excluding 
population as a basis of representation becomes still 
more conspicuously fraudulent when that population is 
largely made up of women and children whose honour 
and lives are at the mercy of the serfs of the Rand. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Committee stage of the Education Bill begins 
next week, and the proceedings at the great 
Church meeting in the Albert Hall and those at the 
meeting in the City of London which was addressed 
by Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Clarke do not encourage 
the opinion that the Opposition will bring a reason- 
able temper to the debates. Meanwhile groups of 
Liberals representing different points of view have 
been meeting in the House of Commons to press this 
or that proposal and this or that objection. Some 
of them we are afraid are inclined to take too shorta 
view of the problem. 

Mr. Balfour said on Wednesday that it was absurd 
to make local popular control our watchword and then 
retain the Cowper-Temple clause, which specifically 
restrains the local authority from giving any religious 
teaching it may like. There is, of course, a certain 
truth in this criticism, but the answer is that the central 
government has to consider the position of minorities 
in the various districts. If a dominant religious sec- 
tion imposed its own views on all the schools, the 
other religious bodies would have a genuine grievance. 
This difficulty does not arise in Scotland, but it 
would in England. Now, the best way of getting over 
this difficulty is, in our opinion, to have nothing but 
secular education provided by the State. We hope 
that the party in the House of Commons which holds 
this opinion will rally a considerable vote in the 
lobbies and thereby show that the party is not, as 
some persons think, insignificant in influence. The 
arguments for this solution are very well set out in 
the pamphlet written by Mr. Maccallum Scott and 
published by the Morning Leader. 

At present the predominant opinion of England is 
hostile, and the Cowper-Temple clause is adopted as a 
rough and ready kind of provision against unequal treat- 
ment. This clause provides that the schools shall not be 
used by any one sect to teach its own religien. It 
attempts to give a guarantee of impartiality. But it 
would only be a strict measure of justice if this teaching 
characteristic of no religion were also attractive to all 
religions. These are not our circumstances. For 
example, it is a form of teaching that is repugnant to 
Catholics. Whether it ought to be repugnant to them 
has nothing to do with Liberalism, and we are sorry to 
see one newspaper trying to eke out the case for 
denying Ireland’s right to liberty by bidding Noncon- 
formists remember that Catholics are hostile to the 
Bible. Liberalism exists not to defend the Bible 
Or any particular interpretation of it but to defend 
justice. If it is granted that Cowper-Temple 
teaching is repugnant to Catholics, what situation 
Should we create if the bill merely authorised 
Cowper-Temple teaching in all schools? We should 
have 50,000 Catholic parents in Liverpool obliged 
by law to send their children to Protestant 


schools. If Mr. Hirst Hollowell considers what he 
would think of a situation in which 50,000 Protestant 
parents were obliged by law to send their children to 
Catholic schools, he will see that this grievance is 
much more intimate and direct than any of the griev- 
ances that inspired Passive Resistance. 

We have taken the case of the Catholics because 
it is the best illustration of the necessity of making 
some provision for what the Westminster Gazette calls 
nonconforming Christians, if we are to make pro- 
vision for the majority that likes this teaching. It is 
argued in some quarters that Anglicans will use our 
concessions to the Catholics. The answer is that if 
four-fifths of the parents in an Anglican school desire 
special teaching, their wishes are just as deserving 
of respect as are the wishes of four-fifths of 
the parents in a Catholic school. The language 
of some critics of these provisions suggests that 
the majority in a country is entitled to have the 
religion it likes taught at the expense of the com- 
munity without regard to the scruples of minorities 
or the wishes of those citizens who send their children 
to the common schools. It seems to us that if the 
religion of the majority is to be taught, to refuse all 
consideration to the minority is to deny Liberalism. 
We are convinced that the Government will not 
allow itself to become the instrument of any par- 
tialities that contradict essential Liberal doctrine. The 
Liberal members of Parliament will remember two 
things. The first that their principles forbid them to 
use their strength for the imposition of a grievance. 
The second, that the hopes of social reform largely 
depend on their success in pacifying a distressing 
and distracting quarrel. 





THE LESSONS OF GERMAN TOWNS. 


E are glad to welcome this week our guests 

from the German municipalities. The new 
entertainment and interchange of opinion between 
those who in all Europe are confronting the city 
development cannot but make for understanding and 
progress. All are facing a problem entirely new and 
untried—a leap in the dark. No past experience can 
form a guide to the most efficient avoidance of its 
dangers. The white races of the West after a 
thousand years of rural life have suddenly collected 
into aggregations. The effect to a detached 
observer is that of crystals suddenly form- 
ing in an _ over-saturated solution at definite 
points of precipitation. The cities, like the 
English colonies, in a famous phrase, have grown up 
in a fit of absence of mind. We have scarcely com- 
menced the work of organisation, of civilisation. With 
machinery inherited from the old easy days of the 
rural township, the tranquil centre of quiet trade or 
manufacture, we are essaying to grapple with coagu- 
lations of millions, stifled in mazes of mean streets 
developed without purpose and plan. We have 
gradually performed the obvious things; inserted 
public lavatories where four roads meet, enlisted 
scavengers to clean the streets, constructed sewers 
and gas and water supplies, workhouses, lunatic asylums. 
To-day we pause, in part satisfied with our efforts, in 
part scared by the increase of our local debt and the 


perpetual groanings of the aggrieved ratepayers, from 
the work of reform. 
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And here Germany has much to teach us. Our’ 


visitors are polite enough to express admiration, com- 
plimenting the nimbleness of our fire brigade as they 
run up ladders ; surveying St. Thomas’s Hospital from 
the terrace of the House of Commons with polite 
enthusiasm ; expressing astonishment at the capacities 
of the London policeman and the agility of the 
London child. But indeed we _ have little to 
teach them in this matter. Our municipal 
government is an amateur affair; theirs is a 
serious profession. We are still in the empirical 
stage; they have at least approached the rational. 
The distinction between these two great trade compe- 
titors which runs through all modern social history is 
perhaps most marked in the diverse ways in which 
they have approached the problem of town develop- 
ment. The one has plunged in with the raw, rude, 
jolly energy which has carried it to past success : un- 
thinking, taking things as they come, untroubled by 
forecasts of the future, somehow ‘‘ muddling through.” 
The other has proceeded from the first with the patient 
industry of the scientific spirit: testing, weighing, 
pleasing, reasoning: bringing into its civic life the same 
administrative zeal and official guidance which has 
animated the whole organisafion of the most successful 
modern bureaucratic government. The one boasts a 
democratic organisation, and results in administrative 
chaos; the other creates an efficiency and, inci- 
dentally, a protest from the organised working classes 
in all the great German cities. 

The development of the cities in Germany since 
1870 has been more rapid and more difficult than in 
modern England during this period. Outside the 
marvellous expansion of the capital, Frankfort, 
Cologne, the cotton towns of Saxony, the iron centres 
on the Rhine, have shown’ an influx of population 
which has threatened to break down all accommoda- 
tion. ‘The country as a whole has been poorer, the 
wages of the workman lower, the problems of reli- 
gious and racial divisions, of class prejudice and 
ancient feudal privileges, more desperate. Through all 
of these, with intelligence and an indomitable patience, 
the municipalities have fought their way towards the 
light. Until now in many respects the German cities 
form a kind of Mecca of the municipal reformer, who 
finds there the things for which he has been crying in 
the wilderness and denounced as a dreamer there 
in active operation. Education is here a function 
of the town council, and the religious ques- 
tion practically satisfied. In Elberfeld and Dresden 
a new humane system of dealing with the poor by 
personal influence, devotion, and service, is setting 
a standard of humanity and efficiency which we are 
vainly struggling to imitate. The land question in 
the city is far in advance of our hopeless impasse. 
Started by the Central Governments of the States, 
especially in Prussia and Saxony, the cities are buying 
the land for their future development. Already there 
are many towns whose whole municipal rate is thus 
provided by municipal rent; object lessons in the 
incredible folly of allowing the land values which have 
been heaped up by the cities’ industry to flow away 
into the pockets of private persons. And in practically 
all the large cities town development has become a 
recognised part—the most important part—of the cities’ 
social activities : so that the unoccupied land is care- 
fully assigned to various kinds of ‘‘ open ” or ** close” 


buildings ; and ten miles out of Hamburg the great 
avenues can be seen planted with trees in preparation 
for Hamburg’s expansion ; and at Stuttgart any citizen 
may obtain the deliberate scheme in which 
the town council intend to develop the future 
“‘Glache Stuttgart” in the next half century. 
Faced to-day with the horrors of the expanding 
suburbs of London, we may well be envious of this 
universal movement abroad, designed to create a city 
rather than a slum. These things have not been 
accomplished because they are Socialistic, but because 
they are sensible ; because, indeed, not this course 
requires justification at the bar of reason, but its alter- 
native. Careful observers note also a keener civic 
interest in Germany, some greater readiness in the 
public service, more deliberation and more pride. We 
boast a clean municipal life, freely elected ; we affect 
to despise the cramps and boundaries of the continental 
system as much as the ruinous corruption of the large 
American cities. We do well to cling close to that 
popular elected system which ultimately must be the 
only system surviviag. But we maylearn without slavish 
imitation the best that Germany can teach us and be 
spurred by her example to emulation of her efforts in 
the work of social reconstruction. 





THE DEBATES OF THE DUMA. 


HE Duma has made a not unpromising start. 
One has to consider that in Russia not only has 
there been no previous Parliament but public political 
meetings of all kinds have been so much banned that 
the nation has little experience of them. Taking into 
account further the Duma’s composition—its 150 
peasant members, and its representatives of dissident 
nationalities like the Poles and partially Europeanised 
ones like the Mohammedan Tartars—it must be agreed 
that the rapidity with which it has mastered the 
machinery of debates and resolutions is remarkable. 
The reason lies doubtless in its unanimity ; by which 
is not meant the identity of the demands put forward 
by different sections of the majority — for these 
demands differ widely and at a later stage may split 
the coalition—but the common conviction that no 
one will extort anything from the bureaucratic 
enemy unless all co-operate heartily for the 
present in advancing the demands of all. Before this 
unanimity the Tsar has manifested a certain respect. 
He received M. Muromtsev, the President of the Duma, 
in audience, and listened sympathetically to his expres- 
sion of the Duma’s views at considerable length. The 
Tsar’s weakness rather is, it is true, to be easily influ- 
enced at any given moment, and to leave on all who 
get his ear an impression of being convinced, which is 
usually only true and stable if no one else gets his ear 
afterwards. Still he must be hearing many things now 
which he never heard before, and which it is most 
important that he should hear. 

The Duma’s address in reply to the Tsar’s speech 
was sent to a drafting committee of thirty-three 
members —eleven constitutional Democrats, eleven 
peasants’ representatives, and eleven members of the 
more conservative groups. The committee reported 
and its draft was read to the Duma on Tuesday. It 
is an able document, stating the needs of Russia with 
great {rankness and fulness, yet in the main with 
moderation, and adroitly affiliating its demands to the 
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Tsar's promises of last autumn, so as to minimise the 
apparent need for the Tsar personally to alter his line 
of conduct. In this way it fathers on the Tsar himself 
its intention of introducing a Universal Suffrage Bill 
and its protest against the arbitrary misgovernment of 
the Tsar's Ministers throughout the present year ; 
while pointing them with a special protest against the 
laws of ‘‘ increased protection ” and proclamations of a 
state of siege, and a special plea that “ for fruitful labour 
on the part of the State Duma there must be introduced 
the principle of true popular representation, which 
consists in the recognition that the union of Monarch 
and people is the only source of legislative power ”— 
1.€., that the Duma must not only be based on universal 
suffrage but enjoy full Parliamentary powers. It then 
reminds the Tsar that the Manifesto of October 30 laid 
down as principles inviolability of the person, liberty 
of conscience, speech, the Press, association, meeting, 
and strike, and suggests that, unless these are presently 
embodied in a precise law, ‘‘no reform of social con- 
ditions is imaginable.” Passing next from the Tsar’s 
promises to its own further demands, it concentrates 
upon three: provision of land for the peasants out of 
the Crown and Church domains and by the expropria- 
tion of private landowners ; freedom of organisation 
for the industrial workers ; and a federal treatment of 
the various non-Russian nationalities in the Empire. 
Lastly, it advances the most emphatic claim for a 
general political amnesty. 

Of these demands amnesty seems likely to be con- 
ceded. Count Witte is said to be working for it, 
and the Council of Ministers to have approved it 
generally without deciding on its extent. Probably it 
will be given in the half-hearted and incomplete form 
which takes the graee from most of the Tsar’s con- 
cessions. The Duma cannot fail to press it, because 
in the events of the past few months it has been 
largely accident whether a particular reformer got 
into the Duma or into prison, and the qualifications 
for either destiny were much the same. The state of 
the Russian prisons, always much behind Western 
ideas and standards, is now made worse by frightful 
overcrowding ; and the fate of the thousands of un- 
fortunate inmates [claims all the more urgent re- 
dress from their friends outside. Onthe other hand, 
though M. Durnovo has fallen from office, there are no 
signs that the well-calculated policy of repression 
which he pursued is viewed with disfavour in 
the highest quarters. Its inspiration, commonly 
ascribed to General Trepov, may be supposed to be 
active still. Any considerable outbreak of violence 
would probably incline the Tsar to it. Last Monday, 
which by the Russian calendar was May Day, was 
looked forward to with anxiety on this score, but it 
fortunately belied the fears felt. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the workmen are consolidating their more 
serious resources, and should the Tsar defy the Duma 
point-blank, will institute once more the general strike. 
After amnesty come constitutional reform and agrarian 
reform. It is on the latter that the Address with its 
reference to expropriation strikes an extreme and 
almost an unexpected note. But already even in Con- 
servative quarters the present demand is recognised as 
inevitable. Politically the peasants’ representatives 
occupy a peculiarly strong position. Neither the Tsar 
nor the constitutional reformers dare alienate them with 
alight heart. And as the only solution found for their 


economic misery is to give them more land, even nobles 
and landowners have expressed their acquiescence in 
its being done through State action in an orderly way. 
The order in which the different reforms are pressed on 
the Tsar will probably depend much on the degree of 
tractability evinced by the Council of the Empire. 

The position now is in some ways remarkably like 
that of France when the States-General held their 
earliest meetings. The way in which the peasantry, 
a force justly relied on in the beginning by the 
Monarchical Party, are showing a growing deter- 
mination to have a will of their own, could 
be paralleled by the equally unexpected develop- 
ment of the French peasantry. The fever of 
enthusiasm with which St. Petersburg—representing 
apparently in this nearly all Russia—has hailed the 
first elected legislative body, and the sort of rallying- 
point against the autocracy which that body seems to 
have provided for the whole nation, are cardinal 
features recalling 1789. No one could expect things 
to move as fast as they did then ; the whole scale of 
the revolution—the area and population affected, and 
the power and complexity of the struggling forces —is 
so much more gigantic than it was in France. 
Developments which took months may well take years. 
But the movement is there, and the creation of arepre- 
sentative body on which all the oppressed and dissatis- 
fied may concentrate their energies is a tremendous 
step towards making a conscious and irresistible 
national demand a fact. In this view the Duma’s 
recent convocation may yet turn out to have been the 
most epoch-making event in our time. 





THE TREATMENT OF POOR DEBTORS. 


T a recent meeting of the Social Democratic 
Federation a motion was adopted recommending 
agitation to secure a Homestead Act, designed to pro- 
tect, from seizure for rent or debt, household goods 
and effects to the value of £20. Proposals for such 
legislation have long been before the public ; some 
years ago a valuable report was obtained from the 
British Ambassador at Washington as to the working 
of the Homestead Laws in the United States, and we 
believe that the present Secretary to the Admiralty 
prepared a bill for the introduction of which he was 
unable to gain facilities. The necessity for inquiry 
into a question so closely affecting the well-being of 
the toiling classes is, in our opinion, indisputably 
urgent ; and we trust the operation of these laws, 
as well as the serious problems that have arisen in 
relation to imprisonment for debt, will receive the 
fullest consideration by the Committee on the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws, which has recently been appointed at the 
instance of the earnest and energetic statesman who 
is now at the head of the Local Government Board. 

All men brought into contact with the struggling 
poor remark their pathetic attachment to what, in 
language full of deep meaning, they call “the home” 
—consisting generally of timeworn household furni- 
ture and a few old pictures. To such wretched 
memorials of brighter days unfortunate debtors cling 
with passionate devotion ; when these are gone, they 
abandon themselves to despair. Homeless and penni- 
less, they have no heart to face the struggle, no means 
to seek redress for any acts of oppression of which they 
may have been the victims. There lie before us a 
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number of distress warrants for small sums, one, ¢.g., 
claiming: ‘‘ Rent, six shillings; cost of levy, three 
shillings ; possession (one day), four shillings and six- 
pence; total, thirteen and sixpence.” In this case, 
as it so happened, the bailiff was ‘paid out”; the 
money being raised within an hour or so by the neigh- 
bours-; but mark the proportion the costs bear to the 
rent inarrear! It is more than probable that the extra- 
vagant charge for “possession” was illegal, as some 
time would certainly be occupied in preparing the inven- 
tory, and it is unlikely that anyone was ever in fact 
placed ‘‘ in possession” ; experience suggests that a cart 
was waiting hard by ready to carry off the articles dis- 
trained (practically the whole ‘‘home”’) to auction 
rooms in the event of the debtor being unable to raise 
the full amount claimed. Now the item ‘‘ possession 
(one day), 4s. 6d.” is significant—space allows a mere 
glance at its history. Under an Act of Geo. IIL, still 
in force, the bailiff is prohibited from claiming more 
than 2s, 6d. a day. In 1888 was passed the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act, a statute for the relief (!) 
of tenants ; and, by rules made under that Act, acharge 
of 4s. 6d. a day was authorised. It is true this includes 
the bailiff’s board; but, inasmuch as the man is rarely 
on the premises of the poor for more than an hour or 
two, the effect of the change was simply to add two 
shillings to charges already exorbitant. Under this 
specious rule, which is very possibly u/tra vires as being 
at variance with the Act of Geo. III., thousands of 
pounds have been wrung from the humblest and most 
helpless class of householders. 

Turning tothe subject of imprisonment for debt, 
which has been much discussed of late in the law 
magazines and elsewhere, we find the same necessity 
for immediate inquiry and legislative interference. The 
history of this question demands close attention, for it 
shows how an Act passed in 1869, ostensibly for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, has resulted in a 
vast increase in the number of debtor prisoners. So 
early as the year 1844 arrest upon final process in 
actions of debt not exceeding £20 was abolished 
by statute, except in certain special cases of fraud; 
and as this statute was not repealed until 1869, it 
has been assumed by more than one legal correspon- 
dent that, during a quarter of a century, debtors for 
small sums were immune from imprisonment. Such, 
however, is not the fact. In 1846 the earliest of the 
Acts which placed county courts on the modern footing 
authorised imprisonment (/zmited to forty days) on any 
judgment obtained in those courts where a debtor of 
sufficient means and ability neglected to pay. A 
** Registrar,” writing to the Law Zimzs of April 17, 1869, 
explained the reaction with amusing naiveté : “ The ex- 
periment of abolishing this power (of imprisonment) was 
actually tried about 1843 and with such disastrous 
results—in the falling off of county courts business forty 
to fifty per cent.—that the power was restored to them 
in less than two years afterwards.” So it came to pass 
that when the Government, in 1869, undertook to deal 
generally with the subject they proposed the 
complete abolition of imprisonment for debt as 
such, with a special exemption in respect of 
debtors committed under the County Court Acts. 
Lord Cairns, taking a broader view of the matter, 
had, with clear insight, condemned any such 
special exemption, believing that the operation of 
imprisonment under the County Court Acts tended to 


encourage ‘‘a false system of credit” ; and many of 
the Government’s own supporters raised an outcry 
against ‘‘ one law for the rich, another for the poor.” 
But the county court judges were insistent; and the 
inevitable compromise ensued-—debtors of all kinds 
became liable to six weeks’ imprisonment for 
‘‘contempt.” There can, however, be no manner 
of doubt that the Legislature intended to shield from 
imprisonment all debtors except such as, having the 
means to pay, refused to do so in circumstances 
amounting to dishonesty; and Lord Bramwell, sitting 
as a Lord of Appeal, so declared. Yet the number 
of committals increased to an amazing extent; and, 
by 1898, thousands of persons were, every year, 
received in gaol for debt. The authorities made 
inquiry and were assured that prison life was too 
comfortable: the conditions of imprisonment were, 
accordingly, miade far more stringent, and the treat- 
ment of debtors became, and still remains, less 
favourable than that of criminals of the first 
division. But the numbers, so far from diminish- 
ing, grew by leaps and bounds, and have now 
reached the appalling total of 19,830, of whom some 
12,000 were committed for small debts in the county 
courts. In face of such figures one rubs one’s eyes 
to read the Law 7imes, during the debates on the bill of 
1869 : ‘A very foolish argument against imprisonment 
for debt has been founded on ‘fhe small number of 
such imprisonments.” Legislatures propose, the courts 
dispose. Our fathers chastised the ‘‘ poor debtor” 
with whips, but we chastise him with scorpions. 
Acting on a dictum of Lord Esher, judges held that 
ability to pay any part of the debt between the date of 
the judgment order and that of the judgment summons 
was sufficient to justify a committal. This view, at 
variance with the history of the legislation and, as we 
think, inconsistent with the words of the statute, 
opened a new and calamitous chapter in the annals of 
the poor. A debtor with very small earnings would be 
consigned to gaol, little or no inquiry being made as 
to whether he owed other debts or whether his 
means were more than sufficient for the bare sub- 
sistence of himself and his family. No doubt orders for 
payment in small instalments were often made ; 
but such orders became a double-edged weapon, for 
the courts decreed that the debtor might be 
imprisoned for the full term in respect of non- 
payment of cach mstalment! Under such conditions 
the vicious system of credit, denounced by Lord 
Cairns, naturally thrived, for creditors had, as 
security, a ‘‘mortgage of the debtors body” 
—to use the expressive phrase of Sir R. Harington. 
Tallymen, Scotch drapers, touts for vendors of 
cheap watches, and flash finery began to throng 
the poorer districts and to foist their worthless or 
highly-priced wares on the wives of the workers. 
Something was paid on account out of moneys 
provided for the butcher or baker, then came a 
summons served on the wife, who probably threw 
it into the fire. Judgment was given with little, if 
any, proof of the wife’s agency, or she herself appeared 
and admitted the debt. The husband often heard 
nothing before the judgment summons, which is, in 
most cases, the first process of which personal service 
is required. Or, perhaps, the man was himself a 
gambler or spendthrift, and by this ‘‘ mortgage of his 
body” raised funds from advertising moneylenders. 
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After serving his time at public charges, the debtor 
leaves gaol to find his home broken up, his employ- 
ment gone, his wife and children maintained probably 
in the workhouse at the ratepayers’ expense. True, 
money is often raised to procure his release; indeed, 
were it not for such robbery of Peter to pay Paul, the 
‘“‘ mortgage ” of his body would prove of little value 
to his creditor—but, when released, he finds himself 
burdened with fresh debt and at the end of his 
resources, 

It seems imperative to devise some remedy, 
whether by imposing direct checks on the credit 
system, by improvements in the procedure of the 
county courts, by fixing a limit on the amount for 
which imprisonment may be inflicted, or, as more than 
one judge now insists, by complete abolition of the de- 
tention of debtors innocent of actual fraud. 





“THE MODERN DOOMSDAY BOOK.” 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE took a very important 
step in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday when he introduced a bill under the ten 
minutes rule to provide for the taking of a 
census of production in 1908. Mr. Chamberlain in 
a few words gave a cordial support to the bill. 
The proposal is to make the census quinquennial, and 
of course it will be compulsory. It will include parti- 
culars regarding the nature of the business, the out- 
put, materials, machinery and plant used and the 
persons employed, days and hours of work, and the 
wages paid. This return ought to be of the greatest 
value as a guide to legislators, to economists, contro- 
versialists, and social reformers. 

We hope, however, that an agricultural census 
will also be taken. It is worth while to call attention 
to the circumstances of the publication by the Local 
Government Board of what was known as the Modern 
Doomsday Book in 1875. 

Thirty-four years ago Lord Derby asked whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any steps for ascertaining accurately 
the number of proprietors of land and houses 
in the United Kingdom, with the quantity of land 
owned by each proprietor. He thought that 
such a return would put an end to the ‘great 
outcry” that was constantly being raised ‘about 
what was called the monopoly of land,” and 
in support of which ‘‘the wildest and most 
reckless exaggerations and mis-statements of fact were 
uttered as to the number of persons who were the 
actual owners of the soil.” It had been again and 
again asserted that, according to the Census of 1861, 
30,000 landlords owned the whole of the United King- 
dom; he believed that 300,000 would be nearer the 
truth. He also disbelieved the truth of the popular 
notion that small estates were being gradually ab- 
sorbed. ‘‘It is true,” he added, ‘‘ that the class of 
peasant proprietors formerly to be found in the rural 
districts is tending to disappear” ; but that was for 
the very good reason that such proprietors could as 
a general rule obtain from forty to fifty years’ purchase 
for their holdings, and thereby vastly increase their 
incomes. In their place, however, there was rapidly 
growing up a new class of small owners who, dwelling 
in or near towns, were possessing themselves of small 
freehold properties. Through the agency of the Local 
Government Board it would be easy to obtain conclu- 
sive statistical information. The return ought to in- 
clude the name of every owner and the extent of his 
property in acres, though the size of holdings of less 
than an acre need not be specified, 


The Duke of Richmond hoped that the rental would 
not be inserted, though even that had been done in a 
similar return for Scotland. Lord Salisbury said that 
999-year leaseholds should be classed with freeholds. 
Lord Halifax, replying for the Government, promised 
that the information should be obtained with the aid 
of the valuation lists which existed for rating purposes 
in each parish. Under the provisions of the Union 
Assessment Act of 1862 instructions to compile 
the return were issued to the clerks of the guar- 
dians of every poor law union in England and 
Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, in September, 
1872; but two years elapsed before the last return was 
received. In many cases the work was very badly 
done, and the first examination of the returns dis- 
closed 250,000 errors and omissions, which had to be 
made good as far as possible by correspondence and 
inquiries directed to the guardians and overseers. 

The return, thus compiled and arranged by the 
Local Government Board, appeared at length in two 
immense volumes in 1875, and was pepularly known as 
“The Modern Doomsday Book.” In laying a statistical 
basis fortheir land reforms Mr. Asquith, Mr. John Burns, 
and Lord Carrington are not likely to overlowk the 
importance of these volumes, and the practical advan- 
tages which might accrue from a revised and improved 
edition. The return shows under the headings of 
each county for England and Wales the name of each 
owner possessing more than an acre of land, the 
extent of his lands in that county, and the gross esti- 
mated rental ; ¢.g., under the heading of Bedfordshire : 





Name of Gross estimated 
quae. Address. Extent of lands. seatel. 





Bedford, Woburn Acres rr. p. 
Duke ot Abbey. 33,589 3 13 £47,421 §s. od. 














All the statements and information contained in the 
return, with the exception of the addresses of the 
Owners and the extent of commons and waste lands, 
were derived from the valuation lists. The extent of 
the common and waste lands is given for each county, 
but it is admittedly inaccurate. ‘‘It they yield no 
profit,” wrote Mr. Lambert, then Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, ‘‘they are not rated and are not 
included in the valuation lists ; and it is only where 
a parish map or survey has shown the extent «f these 
lands that the clerk to the guardians, or the par sh 
officer-, could be expected to state the area accurately, 
In other cases an estimate, more or less conjectural, 
of the actual extent, is all the information which could 
be obtained.” A supplemental return showing accu- 
rately the extent and nature of the waste and common 
lands in each county would be invaluable with a view 
to carrying out a methodical scheme of affore-tation 
and reclamation. 

Another important point which will have to be 
considered in rating reform is by what rule the ques- 
tion of ownership is to be decided. The Lucal 
Government Board had to consider this question with 
a view to preparing the return. It was agreed that 
persons holding property under very long leases might 
tairly be regarded as owners. But what length of 
lease should be sufficient ? It was said on the one 
hand that the holder of a building lease for ninety-nine 
years with occupying tenants under him, especially at 
the commencement of his term, might fairly be con- 
sidered an owner; on the other hand the holder of 
such a lease towards the expiration of its term could 
not be so regarded. Obviously only an arbitrary line 
could be drawn, Eventualy it was determ ned that 
lessees for terms exceeding ninety-nine years, or with 
a right of perpetual renewal, should be treated as 
owners, but that lessees tor shorter terms or for lives 
without a right of renewal should not be so regarded, 
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THE GROWN-UP GAME. 


SUPPOSE there never was an age when fraud was not 
practised in the schoolroom. In these days we pass 

an examination in it first, and we call it Kindergarten. 
But the fraud was there long before the days of Froebel. 
It used to exist in the books themselves, instead of in the 
lessons given from them—that was the only difference. 
The fraud went on, then as now, from nine till twelve 
every morning; and it deceived nobody. The children 
knew, all the time they were unwillingly absorbing facts 
from hypocritical primers that pretended to make geog- 
raphy into a story and history into a conversation, that 
geography and history were lessons and that nothing 
would ever make them anything else, just as the children 
of to-day know that although the arithmetic lesson pre- 
tends to be a shopping expedition and the science lesson 
a romp, the arithmetic and the science are there all the 
same and have no relation whatever to playing shop under 
the nursery table at home, or to the sort of make-believe 
game in which the rocking-horse is Mount Vesuvius and 
the nursery carpet a sea of lava. But children are pro- 
verbially polite—I think it is as much politeness as the 
inaccessible reserve of childhood that keeps children from 
saying what they think of us—and the little pupils of the 
Kindergarten accept the Froebel system as their grand- 
parents accepted the old lesson-books that professed to 
combine information with amusement. To all children 
the morning of their discontent, that dismal period which 
is bounded by breakfast on one side and by early dinner on 
the other, just means lessons and nothing else. When 
they are a little older they see it as the eternal fraud of 
the schoolroom, the grown-up game that they will play 
off upon their own children some day. It is a pity that 
only children—and Stevenson—have been able to realise 
the true seriousness of play. If the schoolroom powers 


would once grasp it, there would be an end of the school- 
room fraud. Lessons would be lessons and play would 


be play—as they always have been in the mind of the 
child. 

It is possible to be greatly amused, for all that, by 
those old lesson-books of a hundred years ago. I hap 
pened upon one the other day, called Scenes in Europe 
—a false and alluring title that seeks to gloss over the 
fact that it is only a geography-book. But, of course, it 
has to pretend that it is a story of adventure, or the 
grown-up game could not have been played in 1821. 
There is a boy called Harry, who leaves the family hearth 
in a burst of minor poetry on the first page, and returns 
to it in a different metre on the last page, having travelled 
all over Europe in the meantime. That, as it stands, 
might be all right. Unfortunately, though, he returns as 
he left, plain Harry, which stamps the book as a fraud at 
once. Any genuine boy-hero would return an admiral at 
least. But he does not even fall into the hands of 
brigands, and he describes the Cossacks as “ generally 
well-made, with a sprightly and agreeable air.” To miss 
his opportunities like that shows that Harry has no spirit. 
He is just “ lessons.” ; 

To us, though, who are responsible for the game, 
every morning from nine to twelve, and have not got 
to pretend that we are taken in by it, Scenes in 
Europe is vastly entertaining. We are enlightened, to 
begin with, by the curious piece of information that the 
German dress “resembles much the English, though in 
some places rich furs and diamonds are used by the 
wealthy.” It is satisfactory to know that a hundred years 
later we may be said to be creeping up to Germany’s 
smart set in this respect. But when Harry goes on to 
tell us that “ Switzerland consists of a cluster of moun- 
tains called the Alps,” we are strongly inclined to suspect 
that he never went there at all, but founded his descrip. 
tion, as many of us do now, on the picture postcard, or 
its equivalent in 1821. The information he provides is 
of little importance, though, as compared with the 
maxims he insinuates into it. The child of a hundred 
years ago who did not want sound moral teaching with 


its lessons, must have found geography mornings hard 
to bear. The little girl, panting as all little girls do to 
be a great explorer, or a successful pirate at least, must 
have resented learning by heart a passage like this, pro- 
voked by the Swedish custom of making the women work 
in the fields ; “ Not that women ought to be idle. > 
But there are lesser labours more suited to them. The 
cares of the family—cooking, needlework, and all the 
comforts of a poor man’s cottage—may well employ the 
woman,” and so on. Then a sweet picture is drawn in 
verse of “England’s cottage maiden”—not the least 
charm of the book is the way it has of breaking into 
verse at any moment— 
“Grown, become a wife and mother, 
Home her little kingdom is, 
Realm of comfort, wants no other, 
She’s her husband’s, children’s bliss.” 
And her little brother must have felt equally chastened 
by having to repeat the following verse in answer to 
Harry’s very natural exclamation, “O, dear mamma, I 
wish I was a King!” 
“That you may be, my boy, and shed no blood, 
Nor quarrel with your neighbours for the thing. 
Rule your own self, govern your life, be good; 
That is your kingdom, then yourself a King.” 
No doubt Harry was content with that sort of answer ; 
but we are sorry for the other boy, the real one, who 
thirsted for blood and thunder. 

Let it not be thought, however, that Imperialism did 
not exist a hundred years ago. Patriotism, not to say 
insularity, distinguishes the young traveller all through. 
“Now we have got into Turkey,” he says, “ where the men 
wear long beards and whiskers, and petticoats like 
women.” Then follows the superb British sneer: “ Well, 
if they like it, let them!” And if the child of 1821 had 
had the spirit to argue, it might have pointed out that the 
following boast, carried to its logical conclusion, would 
dispense with geography lessons altogether : 

“We live in England, the better for us, 
Those who have seen other countries can tell; 
Many a nation is dreadfully worse, 
None can old England for ever excel.” 

Occasionally the information is varied, not only by 
minor verse, but by periods of heavy eloquence, like that 
in which the reader is asked to picture “the horrors of 
the dying mariner as he sinks engulphed in the eddying 
flood. His death shriek passes unheeded in the war of 
elements, and the voracious monsters of the deep supply 
the place of earthly pageantry and funeral inscriptions.” 
It would be interesting to know if the child of 1821 
grasped the full significance of the dark hint contained 
in that last sentence; but I suppose he slid over it as 
indifferently as he did over the many moral sentiments he 
had to commit to memory from the same book. Other- 
wise, the gibe at the Lapland witchwoman would have 
made many prigs: “ Well, let me rejoice that I have been 
better taught: I can read my Bible, and know, there- 
fore, that God sends wind and rain, snow or sunshine, to 
fulfil His word.” And so would this disapproval of 
relic worshippers : 

“ Forgetting God, whose mercy saves alone, 

They trust a man, a dead man’s rotten bone. 

May God forgive the stupid, wicked deed, 

Send them the Bible there, and bid them read.” 
But children, fortunately, are not easily made prigs. 
That is why they survive their education, now as in 1821, 
with such complete success. So, after all, it is really they 
who make the rules of the game—the grown-up game 
that goes on in the schoolroom, every morning from nine 
to twelve, and deceives nobody. 

EVELYN SHARP. 





THE SUDERMANN CYCLE. 


T was a happy thought on the part of the managers 
of the German Theatre to produce a cycle of 
Sudermann’s plays. Sudermann is one of those dramatists 
whose works are peculiarly adapted for export. If any 
living writer of plays has an European reputation, it is 
he. Heimat is probably the only play which the ordi- 
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nary playgoer has had a chance of seeing acted in four 
different languages. It is fairly characteristic of the 
strong and weak points of its author. It shows him 
strong at conceiving situations, less strong in exhibiting 
character. The result is that its meaning is sufficiently 
clear on the first performance, even to a foreigner, and 
does not become much clearer when it is seen again, or 
rather seems to vary each time the play is seen with a 
different cast. Is Magda, for instance, a magnanimous 
spirit struggling for freedom or a capable woman of the 
world struggling for a position? So far as Sudermann 
defines her, she might be either, or anything between the 
two, and Duse is free to make her the first, though the 
usual rendering is probably more nearly right in making 
her the second. But, however the character is taken, 
the situations will tell, and perhaps this very indefinite- 


‘ness helps the play for stage purposes. 


Sudermann’s dramas, however, are not all of one type. 
He does not merely repeat himself, he experiments con- 
stantly, not always with success, but always with a defi- 
nite intention. Anything he writes will be worth seeing, 
though not all his plays are worth seeing twice. It is a 
pity, therefore, that the recent cycle did not include more 
plays that would have been new in England. Of the 
two novelties promised, one, Das Blumenboot, was with- 
drawn at the last moment and replaced by the not very 
interesting Sodoms Ende. There remained Morituri, 
and this was much the most striking feature of the cycle. 
In this group of three short plays Sudermann has re- 
vived on old artistic form, or invented a new one. The 
idea, no doubt, came to him from the Athenian trilogy, 
but he has worked it out with a difference. The three 
plays in this case are connected, not by their forming 
parts of the same story, but by the fact that they all turn 
on the same central motive and illustrate the different 
ways in which men meet death. 

The subject of the first play is drawn from the early 
Middle Ages. The hero is Teja, the last King of the 
Goths; the scene the Gothic camp under Vesuvius on 
the night before the battle in which the nation was 
extinguished. The career of the Goths in Italy, their 
sudden growth into a civilising power, and their over- 
throw by the Byzantine Empire, make one of the drama- 
tic episodes of history. Just emerging from barbarism, 
they feel the call of civilisation, but their destiny is 
too hard for them and all that is open to them is to 
face death like wolves. So Sudermann conceives his 
Teja, and for a play of the length which he here pro- 
poses surely this would have been incident enough. Un- 
fortunately, he feels it necessary to add something more. 
We cannot accept it as probable that at this crisis the 
king should be compelled by his nobles to marry a young 
woman whom he does not know, that in the short time 
available she should conquer his affections, and that 
he should explain that she is the only person in the world 
who has really understood him. Even if these facts 
are recorded by the historian of the Gothic War they 
would remain improbable, and would be better omitted, 
the more so as Sudermann is not entirely happy in his 
attempt to blend the domestic manner with the heroic. 
But a writer who has had the sense to choose a fine 
subject can afford to make a good many mistakes without 
losing his advantage. Teja is the worst written of the 
three plays, but it remains the most impressive. 

The second play sets us in Prussia, in the twentieth 
century, at the country house of Herr von Drosse. 
Fritzchen, the only son, is a lieutenant now on duty in 
the neighbouring garrison town. He has not written for 
some days and the family guess that something is wrong. 
The members of the household are brought before us in 
short, vivid scenes: Major von Drosse, masterful, brusque, 
and kindly ; his wife, dreamy and overstrung ; Agnes, her 
niece, timid but warm-hearted, with a silent effection for 
Fritz. At last Fritz appears, feverishly nervous, and in 
a scene between him and his father the truth comes out. 
He has been making love to a married woman, he has 
been horsewhipped, he can never survive his disgrace, 


the only question remaining is whether the regimental 
court will allow him the honour of a duel or whether he 
must blow out his brains. Duologues like this show 
Sudermann at his strongest. At last word comes that the 
court of honour has allowed the duel. Fritz masters 
himself, bears up before his mother, who must not know 
the truth, takes leave of his father and Agnes, and goes 
out with dignity to his death. None of the three imagine 
that there is any other course open to a man of honour. 

The third play, called for no clear reason Das Ewig 
Mannliche, gives a light ending to the trilogy. It is humo- 
rous, it is in rhymed verse, and the doomed man does 
not really die. The scene is in a fantastic little court at 
a time and place not specified. The queen, vain, fasci- 
nating, and a précieuse, has left it doubtful whether she 
favours the Marshal of the kingdom or the foreign artist 
who is painting her portrait. The courtiers, who are 
jealous of both, arrange that the Marshal shall break in 
just at the moment when the queen has led on the painter 
to make love to her. Clearly a duel to the death ought 
to follow. But the painter, who has so far listened to 
the court wits in silence, finds his tongue in the presence 
of danger, and has plenty of good reasons to show that 
a duel would be the worst way to settle the dispute. It 
would do the Marshal no credit to score a victory on 
merely professional lines; it would leave unsolved the 
interesting question as to which the lady really prefers; 
finally , it would interfere with the painter’s principal 
artistic ambition, which is to paint the Marshal. The 
Marshal begins to recognise a kindred spirit : 

“Denn wer im Tod ein Schalk zu bleiben scheint 

Der hat das Leben ernst genommen.” 

The rivals agree to play a trick which satisfies them that 
the queen is in fact quite indifferent to them both, and 
they retire from the Court in disgrace, and arm-in-arm. 

All three plays were well acted, and each has merits 
of its own which would enable it to stand by itself. But 
plainly Sudermann meant them to gain in value by their 
juxtaposition, and it is not difficult to see what his inten- 
tion was. The first and third are designed to throw light 
on the second. The ethics of the duel and of military 
honour have been of late years discussed in Germany in 
a host of novels, plays, and pamphlets. Sudermann sub- 
jects them here to a criticism which is all the more effec- 
tive because of its restraint. The characters in Fritz- 
chen are treated with great sympathy: there is not a word 
in the play to imply that Fritz is not acting with courage 
and dignity; indeed, he clearly is so, within the limits 
allowed by the convention of his class. But tested by 
the standard either of tragedy or of comedy, the conven- 
tion is condemned. The real hero would find it too 
trivial, the humourist would find it too absurd. 

Summarised in this way, the connection between the 
three plays may seem somewhat too mechanical. Per- 
haps it actually is. Sudermann is experimenting in a 
new method, and he has not yet fully worked out its 
possibilities. But its possibilities are surely great. The 
contrast of different characters facing similar circum- 
stances, or of similar characters subjected to different 
environments, opens new fields for invention. The 
method, too, might throw light on one of the most diffi- 
cult problems for the dramatist, the problem how to com- 
bine objective treatment with the expression of a personal 
judgment. Morituri is not likely to be the most suc- 
cessful of Sudermann’s works, but it is certainly one of 
the most interesting and will probably be the most 
important. R. G. M. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY—II. 
PORTRAITURE. 


R. SARGENT and Mr. Orchardson take the 
honours this year, the former with his large group 

of the four American professors and the latter with his 
modest half-length “ Sir Francis Younghusband.” I speak, 
of course, in reference to the portraiture alone. It is diffi- 
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cult to say which of these two is the finer work of art. Mr. 
Sargent certainly has the advantage in that he has scored 
a success out of a composition more intricate and difficult 
than what Mr. Orchardson has attempted. But whether 
his triumph is in the same proportion to his endeavour 
as the other artist’s to his, is a question that cannot readily 
be answered. One may, at any rate, concede that if these 
two painters are to be compared, the comparison must rest 
on these two canvases. Mr. Orchardson, indeed, has 
nothing else. Mr. Sargent has four more portraits, but 
there is not one of them that approaches the large group, 
and, to say the truth, not one that does not appear shallow 
and superficial beside the fine effort of his brother artist. 
Into the group he has put the thought and the mastery 
of this year’s work, with the result that it stands to the 
accompanying portraits by his hand in much the same re- 
lation as a finished marble statue to the chips on the studio 
floor. Eulogy has already been busy with Mr. Sargent’s 
name in regard to this work, and a great many points of 
merit nave occurred to a greater number of people. The 
arrangement of the figures appear to give almost universal 
satisfaction. The painting of the faces and of the black 
robes, both showing a handling restrained in its freedom, 
has made its proper appeal tc the intelligent section of 
admirers. The lighting is, on the whole, considered 
well and courageously done. A wider and very British 
opinion put forward is to the effect that the artist has 
made an interesting picture out of an uninteresting subject. 
This seems a little hard on the American professors, but 
it is the price they, in common with many others, pay for 
the privilege of being exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
As usually happens, the popular verdict is the one that 
contains half the truth. The picture, however, is inte- 
resting, not in spite of the unwritten law that only British: 
sovereigns, dukes, generals, and eminent ecclesiastics are 
interesting subjects, but because of the fact that it is a 
picture as well as a portrait. The moderately intelligent 
visitor need not look at his catalogue in order to satisfy 
himself that the work is worth looking at; in fact, he had 
better not, for the names of these celebrities from the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, are not easy to remember. 
Its pictorial] quality, that first achievement in large portrait 
groups, the quality that not even Hals with all his splendid 
gifts could grasp, is here to give him au the information 
he needs and to interest him as far as he is capable of 
being interested. 

Technically, the work is pleasantly consistent, which 
is to say that nothing is wholly sacrificed to anything else. 
This uniformity without the appearance ot iaboured parts 
makes for real unity ; co-ordination and svmpathv between 
the details weld them together in a compelling whole. It 
is not inevitable with Mr. Sargent that everything in a 
picture of his belongs to it; in his portrait, for instance, 
of xarl Roberts, the general himself may or may not be 
consi ‘ered in his proper place, but his sword most de- 
cidedly belongs to the other side of the room. This 
species of effect has been avoided in the large group. Mr. 
Orchardson always avoids it—but then his manner of 
painting is as different as his conception of what con- 
stitutes strength. The strength of his “Sir Francis 
Younghusband” is of suave, almost of sweet, quality. Yet 
the work in a way is as virile as any of Mr. Sargent’s, and 
it is a point whether, in spite of the restricted palette, it 
is not finer art. At any rate, it is fine in its simplicity and 
its power of characterisation and full of those rare pas- 
sages in paint which may be allowed to appeal severally 
to the appreciation after they have fulfilled their com- 
bined mission of expressing the personality to be ex- 
pressed. Note the eyes under their shagev overhanging 
brows, with the slight shadows cast by the latter, and, 
again, the lower lip beneath the heavy moustache; one 
sees such delicate painting of shadowed features in Rem- 
brandt’s “Portrait of Himself in a Cap” at Hertford 
House, in which the shadow slants across the forehead, 
but not often in modern English art. The quietude of 
the pose, too, is admirable. In colour, of course, the 
work is purely Orchardsonian, and this fact grates a little 
when one considers that the first duty of a painter, execut- 


ing a plain portrait such as this without definite pictorial 
aim outside the subject’s personality, is to absorb that 
personality and reproduce it rather than his own predilec- 
tions in tints. Few good artists, however, can entirely 
eliminate themselves in painting a portrait or aught else, 
though the ego has many different ways of betraying itself. 
Mr. Orchardson’s colour creed is the part of himself that 
needs must appear. Happily its influence on the spectator 
is not so great as to blind him to the qualities of fine 
workmanship and subtle insight that makes this picture of 
abiaing interest and beauty. 

Professor Herkomer’s “Sir Felix Semon” has, ir 
spite of the over-modelling of the face and the under- 
modelling of the rest, a vigour of touch that lifts it above 
the level of the ordinary Academy portrait. Objection 
may be taken to the right hand’s concealment in the 
trouser pocket—a way of disposing of the hand difficulty 
which rather suggests, of course unworthily that the 
hidden member had something to hide; and the relentless 
modelling of the eye-sockets almost amounts to disfigure- 
ment. But a redeeming feature is the painting of the 
back of the left hand, the deftness of which is enough to 
assure us that it was not on the painters account that 
the other one retired to its pocket, and the picture has 
a sort of solid reality, without finesse, that is convincing. 
In point of finesse Mr. George Henry’s portrait of a girl, 
entitled “The blue gown,” which hangs on an angle in 
the third room, is among the remarkable works in the exhi- 
bition. The dark blue gown and a rich mahogany back- 
ground are the principal ingredients of his harmony ; in- 
terchanging lights and subtle gradations of tone are the 
accidentals; it is a fine realisation of indoor atmosphere 
and a perfect piece of painting, while the poise of the 
figure is delightfully easy. He has a second portrait in 
Room VIII., which, however, is a little less complete. 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s group of Mrs. Herbert Sears 
and her daughters, on the other angle at 
the far end of the third room, nas scarcely the 
same unconcerned grace as “The blue gown”; in fact, 
the pose of the two young girls is decidedly of the 
“ please, we are waiting to be taken” order. But the 
seated central figure is happier in this respect, and the 
statuesque rigidity of the flaxen-haired daughters empha- 
sises this happiness and affords, moreover, a Velasquez 
stateliness to the composition which is not amiss. Back- 
ground and dresses are opulent in colour, full and rich 
in contrast. The flesh tones are less muddy than they 
have been. Mr. Shannon’s “ Mrs. Untermeyer,” too, is 
good patrician painting. Mr. Solomon's “The field,” 
showing a little girl in red hunting dress astride a pony, 
contains cleaner handling and a return to a simpler 
scheme than are characteristic of this painter's modern 
work, though I fancy that the archaic stiffness of the 
animal has been a trifle overdone; still, it is preferable 
to the dressy portraits from his brush and to his quaint 
conception of “St. George.” The best of the eccle- 
siastical portraits is Sir George Reid’s “ Bishop of Salis- 
bury”; and of the military portraits Mr. W. W. Ouless 
contributes one of “Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood,” 
in merciful undress. Messrs. A. S. Cope, J. H. F. 
Bacon, Arthur Hacker, and one or two other associates 
unknown hitherto in portraiture send work which calls 
for no particular remark. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MassincHam. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE Government have wisely decided to go at 
once to the Committee stage of the Education 

Bill. Their decision will bring the House at once to 
the practical issues, and relieve it of the increasing 
strain of internal and informal controversy which is 
beginning to distract it. Every day there are 
sectional meetings, which do little more than 
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exhibit the disagreements of those who summon and 
attend them. The bill, like all compromises, lends 
itself to endless changes and _ re-arrangements. 
It is not a scientific scheme, and as soon as the 
secularist attacks it he is able to say, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain says, that it favours one kind of religious 
teaching, agreeable to a certain section, and dis- 
courages another form, agreeable to a second party. 
This is only a half-truth, but since the English Church 
became Anglo-Catholic and the dominant voice in the 
priesthood began to echo the Roman Catholic view 
about the Bible, it is possible to say that Cowper- 
Templeism suits the Protestant Nonconformist better 
than any other distinctive religious party ia the 
State. 
* 7 - ” * 

What is the effect of this? It remains as true as 
ever that failing secularism Cowper-Templeism holds 
the field. It is roughly what the mass of English 
people want, and that is the broad popular ground of 
defence for the bill. But as we are not establishing a 
religion, but seeking to find a way of setting up 
public rights and carrying on the common schools so 
that Christians may cease from cutting each others, 
throats, we surely must not treat our formula as to 
‘* simple Bible teaching” as if the whole nation accepted 
it, and the whole educational non-conforming element 
were roughly to be ruled out. ‘‘Away with the tyranny of 
the single school district,” we all agree in crying. But 
then there is the urban case, and here, to begin with, 
we have in the Catholics a case so easy to settle that 
it seems gratuitous to brush it aside because inci- 
dentally some Anglican schools benefit. The Irish will 
be content with little in the way of form The bill 
almost meets their case. But the cry of some extremists 
makes them nervous that the clause will not work in 
the West Riding and elsewhere. Why not satisfy 
them, even if we thereby admit a certain kink in the 


machinery of the bill ? 
* * * ao . 


Say that we refuse them; that we make no dis- 
tinction between the violent Toryism of the Zabdlet 
and the moderate and placable line of the Archbishop 
of Westminster and the Irish leader, who vehemently 
desire a chance of accepting the bill, and as vehemently 
hate the idea of wheeling into line with the Tories and 
the House of Lords. Well, we make a great breach 
in the Ministerial majority and we affect its 
character ; for the Labour members are more on 
the side of the Irishmen than on that of Mr. 
Hirst Hollowell, We shall have a new move- 
ment of Passive Resistance, which will become a 
turbulent agitation in the country and a constant 
strain on the Government in the House of Commons. 
I think Mr. Perks would frankly say that he desires a 
breach with the Irish. Let any man who knows what 
the Irish power means echo that wish if he thinks it 
wise. The result of a quarrel may well be to weaken 
the Ministry in its social tasks, or even to com- 
pel them to yield in their struggle with the Lords, 
who have nothing to lean on in the unspeak- 
ably feeble Tory faction, but know that the Irish 
are of different metal. What after that ? Back to 
Balfourism with no bill at all, with the loss to Noncon- 
formity of public control and the opening of thousands 
of schools to Nonconformist teachers? Surely we must 
recognise that the forces in the owns are so nearly 


balanced that we must compromise with them if we 
desire a settlement—that is to say, if we will admit 
what I have called denominational “ islets” on the 
borders of the general undenominational ‘‘ conti- 
nent.” Considering the power of the clerical party 
to destroy or keep back Liberalism in Belgium and 
France, ought we not to think that a good 
settlement ? 
* * ~ . * 

The Liberal Party has another cause of uneasiness. 
It is getting very unhappy about South Africa. I am 
afraid it considers the repatriation device little more 
than a farce, and asks how the pledge that the China- 
man shall go free if he wants can be reconciled with 
the proposal to let him go if he will work for six 
months and subscribe part of the price of his freedom. 
One hears much of difficulties with the South African 
officials. It is not surprising. The Government did 
not face their problem from the start and provide them- 
selves with agents of their will, in sympathy with their 
policy, and now they have to face the consequences 
of having a reluctant, if honest and conscientious, 
representative in South Africa. It is not fair to Johan- 
nesburg to prolong the agony, but after the initial mis- 
take of letting the new importations in I suppose this 
was inevitable. But the Parliamentary party, united on 
this question of Chinese labour, is very restless, will 
not always consider all the local difficulties, and will 
eventually force the Government’s hand. I hope the 
Ministry realise this fact. 

” . - 7 » 

It is interesting to observe the relationship of the 
new Parliament to some of the chief personalities in 
the old. Mr. Balfour is a complete, unredeemed 
failure. The House will not have him at any price, 
and the vices of his style, the smallness of the 
oratorical and argumentative effects at which he aims, 
the hesitation of his manner, the vagueness and 
looseness of his style, and his want of know- 
ledge of most of the subjects in which this Parlia- 
ment is specially interested, estrange it more and more. 
Mr. Chamberlain is different. He is modern, and he 
interests the House without greatly influencing it. But 
it adores the Speaker. It obeys him with lamblike 
docility, delights in his jokes, and rejoices in his verbal 
victories over bores and Curious Impertinents of all 
types, accepts his methods, finds this shrewd, witty, 
bluff, tactful, and essentially wise Tory squire a man 
after its own heart. This is very fortunate for all 
parties, for if the House had been at cross-purposes 
with its chief official, order would have been hard to 
maintain and progress would have been difficult, The 
fact is that this democratic House is the most orderly 
that I remember. But it requires a certain kind of 
handling. And this Mr. Lowther has exactly applied. 

* * . * * 


Everyone rejoices at the close of the troublesome 
quarrel with Turkey, and even Sir Edward Grey, most 
self-controlled of men, showed a little emotion when 
he announced the final triumph of his vigorous diplo- 
macy. The result has been notably to improve Anglo- 
German relations, for it is now clear that the Kaiser 
gave no real support to Abdul Hamid. Does that 
mean a desire for a rapprochement with England ? 
It would be generally welcomed. German diplomacy 
is difficult to follow nowadays, and one hears much 
of its convolutions. A good story on the prolonged 
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flirtation with the Vatican reached my ears the other 
day. Pius the Tenth recently admitted a distinguished 
Frenchman to an audience. He deplored the conduct 
of France, contrasting it with the highly religious atti- 
tude of the Kaiser. The artful Frenchman fell on his 
knees and, as an old Huguenot, thanked the Pope for 
this unsought tribute to a Protestant monarch. 
‘* Nevertheless,” said the Pope, rapping his desk im- 
patiently with a paper knife, ‘‘the Kaiser is a truly 
holy man.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Would not the simplest and easiest way be 
merely to repeal the i902 Act? Did not the School 
Board system work about as well as any one is likely to ? 

In my experience a great objection was the constantly 
increasing expenditure, brought about by the central 
authorities; but will this be the least better under the 
proposed Act ?—Yours, etc., 

J. MARSHALL STURGE. 

Charlbury, May 13, 1906. 





UPON A METHOD OF CATCHING PANTHERS: 
AFTER OPPIAN Cynegetica, Lib.. IV., 320-353. 


ISTEN what means the wild-beast hunter uses, 
When he would catch the liquor-loving Pard 
In droughty Libya. First a fount he chooses, 
A little fount, all solitarily starred 
Out in the mid Sahara by surprise ; 
Such as utters no song of overflow, 
But in the sand with ceaseless waste withdrawn 
Ebbs mute the mute flood’s rise, 
No less nor more, but still abiding so: 
And here the panthers come to drink at dawn. 


Hither likewise with jars of wine, the best 
(A score of jars—they sling them shoulder-high :) 
That eer good vintner from good grapes exprest, 
And ten long years in cellar let it lie— 
The men repair; here broach the demijohns, 
And let their flush empurple.the clear pool ; 
Which done, they lie in bivouac, near at hand ; 
The garment each man dons 
Is all his lodging, stuff of flax or wool, 
Since there’s no rock nor tree, but only sand. 


Now when the sun beats hard with sultry glare, 
The Pards approach, decoyed by thirst, decoyed 
By sweet solicitous fumes abroad in the air; 
And lap; whose lean, fastidious tongue’s not cloyed 
But first the elixir’d well sets all their paws 
Agog to trip some gay, salacious reel ; 
Anon they falter, nodding towards the ground, 
Which way the potion draws ; 
And lastly, quite o’er-powered they no more feel, 
But here and there collapse in slumber sound. 


’Tis like—these lithe beasts lying all unbraced, 
A pile of hardly-palpitating furs, 
Quarry for men that neither shot nor chased !— 
To some feast-morrow’s dawn when no soul stirs 
In the hall, where yesternight the velvet-cheek’d 
And beardless boys would sing as well as sup: 
Each must engage with each and none decline, 
But still by challenge pique’d 
Cap song with song and beggar cup with cup, 
Till eyelids dropt and wits were all entombed 
in wine. 
J. S. PHILtmore. 


LINES ON A RECENT NEWSPAPER 
ANNIVERSARY. 


EN years ago our daily Press, 
Unversed in methods Transatlantic, 

Though over-prone to blame or bless, 

Was never coarsely Corybantic. 
Our editors disdained to tout 

For customers like Yankee “ drummers,” 
Or pad their leading columns out 

With praise of millionaires or mummers. 


The antics of the idle rich 
Had not acquired a moral beauty ; 
No eulogies of strident pitch 
Profaned a simple deed of duty ; 
The scholar who seclusion prized, 
The benefactor of the nation, 
As yet remained unvictimised 
By reams of rancid adulation. 


Ten years ago! We little knew 
The scurvy trick that Fate was playing, 
When first the yellow cockerel crew 
And set each Union Jackass braying— 
Broke down the walls of reverence, 
Debased an honourable calling, 
And drowned the sober voice of sense 
In one continual caterwauling. 


To wring a profit from a lie ; 

To hail success with eager unction ; 
To squeeze precocious talent dry, 

And then cashier it sazs compunction ; 
To hold all privacy a pest; 

To treat the old as useless lumber; 
To worship with impartial zest 

Mammon and God in ev'ry number. 


To drag unsightly deeds to light; 
To traffic in domestic sorrow ; 
To start a war-scare overnight, 
And shriek for peace upon the morrow ; 
To persecute the lesser fry— 
The insignificant offender ; 
To view with an indulgent eye 
The widow-plundering West-Ender. 


Such are the methods, such the means, 
By which esurient scribes, devoted 
To “copy ”-hunting from their teens, 
Are now to pride of place promoted. 
They serve no leaders, see no guile 
In everlasting oscillation ; 
They merely labour to defile 
The popular imagination. 


They teach the million to admire 
Jewels and speed and titled sinners, 
And daily tune a venal lyre 
To fulsome praise of costly dinners. 
Vice (in the abstract) sears their souls, 
At virtue’s shrine they love to grovel, 
Yet none more ardently extols 
The newest and the nastiest novel. 


Ten years have passed. Will Fate delay 
Ten more until the plague is banished, 
Or shall we on an earlier day, 
Awake to find the monster vanished ? 
The Future lies beyond our ken, 
The Present stirs our indignation, 
And forces from one nameless pen 
This humble meed of execration. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CHATTERTON AND HIS EDITORS.* 


HATTERTON is a poet whom poets have loved 
to excess. The names of Wordsworth, of Keats, 
and of Rossetti, sum up in themselves most of the 
varieties of English poetry ; and all three are at one 
in their praise of what one of them called immortally 
‘*the sleepless soul that perished in his pride.” To 
Rossetti, in later life, the praise of Chatterton had 
become almost a mania ; Keats, who could call up no 
more delicious business for a poet than: 
** To sit, and rhyme, and think on Chatterton,” 
had planned the dedication of his Endymion “to the 
memory of the most English of poets, except Shake- 
speare, Thomas Chatterton”; while Crabb Robinson, 
questioning Wordsworth, ‘‘wherein Chatterton's 
excellence lay,” received the answer: ‘‘ His genius 
was universal.” In Chatterton the whole modern 
romantic movement begins, consciously and as a form of 
achieved art ; and it is not necessary to remember that 
he died at an age when no other English poet had 
done work in any degree comparable with his, at least 
for those qualities of masculine imagination typical of 
him, in order to give him his due place in English 
poetry. He died a great poet, and not merely a poet 
certain to achieve greatness, at the age of seventeen 
years and nearly nine months. 

It was the whim of Chatterton toinvent a language 
for the expression of the better part of himself, a lan- 
guage which came as close as he could get it to come 
to that speech of the Middle Ages which he had divined 
in Gothic architecture and in the crabbed characters of 
old parchments. It has been madea crime to him that 
he was an astrologer of the mind, and transmuted base 
metal into gold. He found accounts in black letter 
and turned them into great poetry. If a perverse 
modesty, and a premature sense of the drama, 
led him to give the credit of his own poetry to ‘‘ the 
goede Prieste Thomas Rowley,” that is a question of 
names which need no longer detain us. The whole 
question for us consists in this: that Chatterton chose 
to invent a language, and that his best poems were 
written in that language. That Chatterton’s language 
is not any form of what was ever correct English, but 
was made to suit his purpose, is all the more reason 
for supposing that that purpose was suited by what 
he was at so much pains to make. These poems, then, 
we have in precisely the form which Chatterton chose 
to give them. They are not always easy for us to read, 
and to good scholars of English their language must 
often be exasperating. Yet, to the ordinary English- 
man the language of both Burns and Barnes is diffi- 
cult; one cannot read either with entire pleasure. 
Has anyone ever suggested re-writing Burns and 
Barnes in correct English for the convenience of 
the general reader? It would be as sensible to 
alter every word that is Scotch in Burns and 
Dorset in Barnes as it is te alter any word that is 
Rowley in Chatterton. Of course it has been done. 
It was first done by Professor Skeat in 1872 in his 
otherwise admirable edition in the Aldine series, and it 


* THE COMPLETE POETICAL WorRKsS OF THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 
Bibliography, by Henry D. Roberts. London: Routledge and 
Sons. 2 vols. 1s. each net. 





has been done again this year in the new edition by 
Mr. H. D. Roberts in the ‘* Muses’ Library.” The 
crime which Professor Skeat committed against Chat- 
terton has been repeated by Mr. Roberts. It is the 
crime of pedantry against poetry. 

Professor Skeat, in his essay on the Rowley Poems, 
prefixed to the second volume of his edition of Chat- 
terton, assures the reader that he ‘‘ has now a chance, 
Sor the first time, of judging what the poems are really 
like ” ; and he adds, “ that the public does not want me 
but Chatterton, is the fact I have endeavoured to keep 
steadily before me.” Mr. Roberts applauds ‘‘ the plan 
followed by Professor Skeat,” and ‘‘thinks it more 
advisable, for the better knowledge of the works of the 
poet, that they should be re-written.” Both re-write 
freely, and both profess to give as far as possible the 
words which they imagine Chatterton to have first 
written, and then deliberately altered. As, more often 
than not, they give them differently, we are still left 
in as much doubt as ever, between these two wholly 
different texts, as to what we are to take for the real 
text of Chatterton. 

The only thing quite certain, and the only thing 
that matters, is that every alteration of the text 
is an alteration for the worse, and that anyone 
reading Chatterton in either of these re-written 
texts could not but take him to bea less accomplished 
poet than he shows himself to be in the text as 
he wrote it. Who would guess that ‘‘ Workest e’en 
whole cities’ bale” was in the original ‘‘ Warriketh 
whole cyttyes bale” ? or that the pinched neatness 
of “ Would it hear phrase of vulgar from the hind” was 
in the original ‘“ Woulde ytte here phrase of the vulgar 
from the hynde,” which suggests an essential difference 
of speech and rhythm ? 

When Professor Skeat sets himself to re-write, 
everything goes, words, music, cadence, accent, every- 
thing. Hedoes not even take the trouble to use the 
same word in his translation for every repetition of a 
word in the original, and will render, for instance, 
‘* sabbataners” in one place as ‘‘ booted soldiers,” and 
in another place as “soldiers.” Professing for the 
most part to follow Chatterton’s explanations of what 
he meant by his words, he alters ‘‘ thou limed ryver” 
into ‘‘ thou polished river,” although Chatterton gives 
“glassy” as the meaning of “‘limed”; and this because 
Bailey’s Dictionary, one of Chatterton’s sources, gives 
‘« Limed, polished,” and because he does not stop to 
think that Chatterton, if he had used either word in 
modern English, would certainly have used “glassy” 
and not‘ polished.” A word obviously made for music, 
like ‘‘ cherysauncys,” becomes ‘‘ source of comfort” ; 
a phrase obviously made for chiming music, like 
‘“‘dyghte yn gites of goulde,” becomes ‘‘dight in 
robes of gold,” with all the chime gone out of it ; 
and when by chance a Rowley word might have 
been translated on Chatterton’s authority into a word 
which would sound by no means badly, as in ‘‘ whose 
unlist braunces,” which means ‘‘ whose boundless 
branches,” then the translator hesitates, and retains 
the word of the original. 

Mr. Roberts sets out with slightly better intentions, 
and on the whole alters a little less. But on what 
principle does he alter 

“ Botte falleynge nombers sable all the feelde” 
into 
“ But falling numbers blacken all the field,” 
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and, in the next line, ‘‘Sprytes of the bleste” into 
‘Souls of the blest,” and, in the line after, “ plea- 
saunce” into ‘‘ pleasure,” when at the same time he 
leaves in the text 


“ The amenuséd nations be aston, 


which is practically what Chatterton wrote, but not 
what the English reader is likely to grasp very easily ; 
also ‘‘ Onknowlachynge,” though Professor Skeat has 
rendered it more generally intelligible by ‘‘ Unknow- 
ledging”; and, above all, ‘‘ barkis heasods” for Chat- 
terton’s “barkis heafods,” whichis at least intelligible, 
while a reading which is repeated in the glossary at 
the end of the book looks almost as if Mr. Roberts 
could not distinguish an ‘‘t” from a long “s.” In 
the lines we have just quoted Professor Skeat alters 
‘€sable,’ but chooses “ darken,’ not ‘‘ blacken.” 
‘*Sprites” he keeps, and also “ pleasance,” in both 
cases altering the spelling. Is it not difficult to choose 
between two editors who chop and change so much 
at random? and how much of Chatterton’s intention 
is likely to come through these not even consistent 
alterers ? 

For a last instance, take these two lines from the 
third eclogue : 


* Attourne thine eyne arounde thys haied mee, 
Tentyflie loke arounde the chaper delle.” 


Professor Skeat prints them : 


“ Revolve thine eye around this hayéd mee ; 
Attentively look round tke thirsty dell.” 


Here we get two wanton changes, one of sound, 
the other of cadence, which completely ruin the lines as 
lines, besides the translation of ‘‘chaper” by “ thirsty,” 
which is not the meaning given to the word by Chat- 
terton’s note. Mr. Roberts leaves ‘‘chaper” to the 
reader's guess, preserves also ‘‘ attourne,” but re- 
places ‘‘tentyflie” by ‘‘carefully.” He has let 
Chatterton a little more alone; but why meddle at all, 
and why meddle with one word rather than another 
word ? 

What is forgotten by the editor who re-writes 
Chatterton is one simple thing, which is of more 
importance in poetry than all linguistic and gram- 
matical considerations; that, namely, ‘the soul is 
form, and doth the body make,” and that a poet’s 
words are the body by which his soul is made visible. 
Chatterton’s poetry grew in a flawed body, but that 
body was its own, and no surgery will ever make it 
normal. It is time that the surgeons should let that 
vital thing alone. Let editions like those of Professor 
Skeat and of Mr. Roberts be left to foreigners studying 
English poetry educationally. One almost faultless 
edition of the Rowley Poems there has indeed been in 
recent times, that of Mr. Robert Steele, published by 
the Vale Press in 1898. It is an edition due to the 
care and scholarship of Mr. Ricketts, and is done, I 
doubt not, as Chatterton would have had it done. But 
I am glad to say that there is another edition already 
in type, though not yet published, which is to appear 
in Methuen’s ‘‘ Standard Library,” under the editorship 
of Mr. Sidney Lee. In this cheap edition the Rowley 
Poems are at last to be made accessible in the form in 
which they were written, and Chatterton is to be at 
last set free from the hampering and laming hobbles of 
his modern editors. 


ARTHUR SyMONS. 


HISTORY OF ROME. 
A History oF RoME FROM B.C, 133 TO A.D. 70. By A. H. J. 
Greenidge. Vol. 1, B.C. 133-104. S8vo. pp. 508. London: 


Methuen. 


Tuts book is a fragment. It forms the one completed 
portion of an extensive history of the later Roman Republic 
and the earlier Empire, which was planned to fill six 
large volumes and to describe the events of two hundred 
years. Its author died at his house in Oxford last March 
at the early age of forty, and his work was cut short in 
its very beginning. ‘To criticise it, in the common sense 
of that word, would now be wrong. It is no pleasure to 
speculate on the might-have-been. It is no profit to 
weigh the merits of what can now neither be finished nor 
stand alone. Yet we may review it from a wider outlook, 
as a recent and significant instance of work that is now 
being done in Oxford. 

There is an old saying that Oxford scholars know 
much and publish very little. The censure implied in the 
Saying is perhaps not quite just. Englishmen all the 
world over are more apt to influence by deeds than by 
books, and intellectual Englishmen are as often great 
teachers who inspire by personal contact as writers of 
great literary works. Still, an intellectual society which 
achieves nothing worth handing down to the future in 
print, performs only half its proper function. Hence it 
deserves notice that the saving which we have quoted is 
far less true to-day than it was fifty years ago, when 
presumably it was first uttered. In particular, there has 
grown up in Oxford a group of students of ancient his- 
tory, who both know and write. The amount and kind 
cf their performances vary from one publication to many, 
and from papers on technical details to comprehensive 
general treatises. But the total is considerable. Towards 
this total Mr. Greenidge has probably contributed more 
than the average. He was an eager worker even beyond 
the bounds of prudence and the needs of health, and 
the volume now before us had its predecessors on kindred 
subjects. Other men have also been busy. The student 
who is concerned with ancient history to-day will find 
many of his needs met by recent Oxford books. 

If the quantitv is large, the quality is also satis- 
factory. One, at least, of Mr. Greenidge’s earlier works 
is a recognised book of reference on its own special topic. 
His History would doubtless have taken its place as a full 
and scholarly narrative of the period handled in it. We 
may consider him as here again representative of his com- 
rades. It would be invidious to single out instances, 
which will occur to any reader interested in ancient history. 
Oxford Las some reason to be proud of its rising school 
in this branch of knowledge. 

But this activity has also the defects of its virtues. 
Oxford used to be the home of a good sound English 
stvle. It is so no longer, and the writers to whom we have 
been referring are, at least some of them, melancholy 
instances of the fact. Accuracy of diction, plain lucidity 
of language, logical coherence of thought, have fallen out 
of fashion, and, in their eagerness to complete their 
work, men care too little how they clothe their ideas. Not 
all, of course, err thus, and we need not be hard on the 
offenders. A terse, lucid style is hard to compass. 
To many men it means almost intolerable labour and a 
vast expense of time. But the failure to reach it also 
denotes serious evil. A confused style usually implies 
confused thought. This is seen in many recent Oxford 
books, and among them in the volume before us. It is 
impossible to read it without feeling that lucid'ty did not 
come naturally to its author, and that he vielded to the 
temptation not to delay his progress by much. revision of 
stvle. Had he rewritten more, he would have published 
less. Yet one cannot doubt that the writing on which 
trouble has been spent is the more likely to live. 

So far we may regard Mr. Greenidve as tvnical of 
manv colleagues. In one point he differs widely. Most of 
the students of ancient history in Oxford, and especially 
the younger ones who have learnt from the present Cam- 
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den Professor, Mr. Henry Pelham, are interested in 
archeology and anxious to use its material for their re- 
searches. Mr. Greenidge took comparatively little in- 
terest in it. His special studies lay in the age of the 
declining Roman Republic—the days of the Gracchi and 
Cicero—for which the archeological evidence is scanty. 
His own instinct was legal rather than archeological. In- 
deed, ke was almost more lawyer than even historian, and 
his best writing is probably that which deals with Roman 
law, constitutional or other. Here, of course, the need 
of clear and direct style becomes peculiarly great and Mr. 
Greenidge has not always met it. But his most original 
contributions to our knowledge of Roman history, how- 
ever phrased, lay in the region of law. It is in this con- 
nection that science may best remember the labours of 
this unwearied worker, and may most regret his early 
and melancholy death. ; 





GEORGE MEREDITH'S POETRY. 

THE POETRY AND PHILOsopHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By 
3 G. M. Trevelyan. London: Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

luis is a good book, not only because Mr. Trevelyan writes 
well and understands his subject, but also because his object 
in writing 1s not to display his own accomplishment and 
understanding, but to help his readers to understand as 
well as he does. Mr. Meredith’s poetry is not easy. It 
is more difficult than Browning’s, because it is less con- 
cerned with objects and more with thought. Mr. Mere- 
dith, indeed, 1s always trying to think in poetry. His 
thought is not subsidiary to some play of emotions or 
tale of great actions as in most poetry. Rather his 
emotions and his stories, when he chooses to tell them, are 
subsidiary to the restless, adventurous, fastidious play of 
his thought. Now whatever miracles Mr. Meredith may 
perform now and again, it is not to be doubted that 
thought is not the proper stuff of poetry. If anyone asks 
why, the answer is plain. Because poetry has not been 
fashioned by the ages in the expression of thought. What 
distinguishes it and always has distinguished it from prose, 
what has made its more higkly organised form, is its 
capacity for expressing emotion. Of course, thought has 
more power and profundity in poetry than in prose, 
but then it is always thought charged with emotion 
and subsidiary to emotion. Emotion can be pro- 
voked by ideas as well as by the actions of men, the 
changes of the sky, or the seasons of the earth. Poetry 
has an infinite scope because emotion has an infinite scope, 
but emotion always remains the motive force of poetry. 
Great poets before Mr. Meredith—Lucretius, for instance 
—have tried to make thought its motive force, but they 
have always failed. They may have produced splendid 
poetry, but emotion Las been its motive force, not thought, 
and they have always handicapped themselves when they 
have tried to make thought do the work of emotion. 

Mr. Meredith is a splendid poet in flashes, because he 
is deeply stirred by emotion. But his poetry often lacks 
coherence, lucidity, and cumulative power, because it has 
not a proper poetical subject matter. When thought is 
his subject matter and not emotion he cannot write a 
coherent poem. The emotions provoked by thought are 
incidental and casual. Therefore the poetry in a poem 
of thought is incidental and casual. It is only the ornament 
and not the structure that is poetical. We read for the 
poetry, and our minds try to jump from one flash of 
poetry to another. They will not follow the process of 
thought, as they would be content to follow it in prose, 
because they are expecting poetry. But these flashes of 
poetry are not trustworthy guides to the sense, just 
because they are splendid accidents and there is no 
coherence among them. They are not lamps along the 
highway of the theme; but lead into byways and blind 
alleys, each one hinting gloriously at a new poem that is 
abandoned as soon as hinted, because the train of thought 
has to be pursued. Mr. Trevelyan proves to us, again 
and again, by lucid analysis, that the train of thought in 
some erratic poem is perfectly coherent. And yet the 
poem, for all his analysis, remains erratic, smce the stuff 


of its poetry is not coherent; since the links which hold 
it together are links, not of emotion, but of thought, not 
of poetry, but of prose. 

Once or twice Mr. Trevelyan compares Mr. Meredith 
with Donne; but usually for the sake of contrast. Yet 
there is one essential point of likeness in them; for 
they are both reactionaries from a great convention 
of true poetry. Both are sick of the ease which those 
conventions gave to the art, of the extent to which they 
subordinated thought to emotion. That cry of Mr. 
Meredith's for more brain, which Mr. Trevelyan notices, 
was also the cry of Donne. He, too, was not content 
to let his mind be carried away in a golden stream of 
music. He beat against it and broke it with his struggles. 
He, like Mr. Meredith, was a poet born, but not con- 
tent with his birthright ; always looking the Pegasus of his 
inspiration in the mouth, always asking about, it, “ Whence 
and oh heavens whither.” When he was in love he felt 
his pulse assiduously and registered the results in verse. 
And so Mr. Meredith is always feeling the pulse of the 
universe, though he is filled with the great romantic love 
of it. He was, indeed, born a romantic, but a little out 
of due time. The vault of the universe is filled for him, 
as it was for Shelley or Victor Hugo, with thunders and 
rainbow glories. Armies of towering storm clouds 
stream across it, and the sun breaks magnificently through 
them. But he is not content with the spectacle. He 
cannot take its heroic significance for granted, though he 
believes in it passionately. He must prove that sienifi- 
cance to himself, and impress it with argument upon others. 
For the age in which he lives has not the old romantic 
ear for the music of thunder, and its eyes are not set 
upon the great conflicts of cloud and sun. Grey days are 
rather to its taste, or even a slight, steady drizzle as more 
representative of the true nature of things. Against such 
dulness of conception, against the industrious realists, 
who ought to be observing bacilli rather than men, and 
also against the faint poets afraid of life, and the poisoned 
idealists enraged with it, Mr. Meredith exalts the old 
wonder and delight and courage. But he has to exalt 
them, too, against the questions of his own mind. He is 
not so much at ease about such things that, like Orpheus, 
he can tame the beasts by song. Rather, he has to preach 
to them; and sermons are never so persuasive as music. 

We feel this about Donne’s poetry, that it is very im- 
perfect but that its imperfections arise not out of weakness 
but out of a conflict of powers; and so it is with Mr. 
Meredith. Circumstances must harmonise the powers of 
a great man if he is to do the greatest things, and Mr. 
Meredith, unlike Shakespeare or Mozart, is unhappv in his 
circumstances. Yet there is a beauty issuing from the 
conflict of powers, that, like a flash of lightning, is brighter 
and more piercing than the steady radiance of calm 
weather. Donne, said Ben Jonson, was the finest poet in 
the world for some things, and so is Mr. Meredith. He 
is, to begin with, as much a master of language and verse 
as any man ever was. When his language is obscure or his 
verse harsh, it is because he is trying to make verse of 
prose and emotion of pure thought, things which even he 
cannot do. Whenever he gives himself a chance and is 
content to set himself to the tasks with which Shakespeare 
was content, then he performs them gloriously. There is 
passage after passage in Modern Love which for profound 
felicity even Shakespeare has not excelled. 

“ Hushed we sat, 
As lovers to whom Time is whispering.” 
“ As midnight makes 
Her giant heart of memory and tears 
Drink the pale drug of silence.” 


And most famous of all— 
‘‘High Philosophy, less friend than foe, 

Whom self-caged Passion from its prison bars 

Is always watching with a wondering hate. 

Not till the fire is dying in the grate, 

Look we for any kinship with the stars.” 
These show that Mr. Meredith has trained himself up on 
great models. They are flowers deep rooted in a soil of 
rich tradition. Modern Love was published in the early 
sixties, and must have aroused immeasurable hopes in the 
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few who read it, hopes which have not quite been ful- 
filled ; for Mr. Meredith, always setting himself tasks too 
arduous, has not, like Shakespeare or Beethoven, kept his 
early richness and sweetness. His verse has grown lean 
and hard, so to speak, in its incessant struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances. Yet still it has qualities lacking to 
more prosperous art. In any poem of his, however for- 
bidding it may seem, you may expect to find “things ex- 
treme and scattering bright,” things which could not be 
so vivid but for their background of darkness, nor so strong 
if they had not fought their way through thick obstructions 
of thought; and these splendid outbursts cannot be torn 
from their context. You must be with the poet in his 
struggle if you are to understand the greatness of his 
triumph. You must read the poem on Napoleon ail 
through if you are to care properly for the quotations 
which Mr. Trevelyan gives from it. Mr. Meredith is not 
a poet whose beauties can be gathered and put together 
in a little book. For that reason his chances of immor- 
tality are doubtful. The mind of man is forgetful of its 
past phases and struggles. It will listen to clear music 
sounding out of the past, but not to any haif sung state- 
ment of old problems. For us, however, the problems 
which Mr. Meredith attacks in his poetry are new. The 
difficulties that jar his music are those which bewilder our 
minds. He, however, is a stage nearer to victory than 
we are. His music may be jarred, but his mind is not 
bewildered. His thought makes its way resolute and 
intrepid, though never blind to surrounding perils; and 
there are snatches of golden songs upon his lips. 
A. CLuTTon-Brock. 





CRITICISM, GOOD, BAD, AND WORSE. 
THE MrrRoR OF THE CENTURY. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
London: John Lane. §s. net. 

Tuts book has no right to be called The Mirror of the 
Century. It contains eleven essays upon the following 
novelists : George Eliot, W. E. Norris, Jane Austen, the 


Brontés, Thackeray, Dickens, Lytton, the Kingsleys, Dis- 


raeli, Trollope, Charles Reade. Considered separately, 
these essays need no justification ; but bound together as 
a book, and claiming to reflect the nineteenth century, 
they challenge criticism from a point of view which is 
fatal to such merits as they possess. The reflection of 
the century is out of focus. 

Novelists are good mirrors of the spirit of their 
times; but if a critic wishes to reflect a whole age he 
must choose his novelists with care. Here is a book 
purposing to mirror the nineteenth century, by means of 
discourses upon the great novelists of that time, which 
only mentions the work of Meredith to say that Alvan 
is as boring a figure as Daniel Deronda, and while 
omitting Thomas Hardy, Gissing, and Henry James com- 
pletely, devotes more pages to the works of Mr. Norris 
than to any other novelist! There are, on the other 
hand, essays upon Lytton, Charles Reade, and the 
Kingsleys, who from the point of view of their import- 
ance might have been dealt with ina page a piece. The 
author defends his emphasis upon the novels of Mr. 
Norris by saying that though it may be granted that they 
are “ superficial,” this characteristic qualifies him “ before 
all others to write of the English at the opening of the 
twentieth century ; for they have become a people more 
superficially varied than at any other epoch of their his- 
tory.” This is a disputable assertion in itself; if it is 
true that they are more varied, it is not on the surface, 
since there was never an age in which class and profes- 
sion left a less obvious mark upon clothes, manners, 
ideas, and deportment. Henry James, with his subtle 
observation, can disclose the fine differences that are 
there: he is the novelist Mr. Lord should have chosen 
to discourse upon in this connection. 

The best piece of criticism in the book is the cri- 
ticism of Trollope and the explanation of his temporary 
failure to interest this generation. It is new and true. 
The contrast between Disraeli and Thackeray is well 
brought out; but the author owes this to Henley. His 
defence of Disraeli, that it is not success which he 


worships, but the heroic romance of living for an idea, 
shows a true insight into that simcere and astonishing 
writer. “The two subjects,” says the critic, “of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels are the government of this world 
and the hope of the world to come.” The former is 
much more often the theme; but this is good criticism. 
Now for some bits of bad criticism. 

“One yawns over Wuthering Heights! ! 1” (p. 100.) 
Emily Bronté is a woman’s author! On the other 
hand Mr. Rochester is praised. “The Bronté sisters 
never rise to M. Zola’s heights!” (109.) “Of all the 
novelists whose minds have influenced others, the greatest 
was William Makepeace Thackeray. So great was he 
that not William Shakespeare himself knew human nature 
better!” (vi.) “ Obviously the sister artist to Jane Austen 
is Angelica Kauffman.” (94.) Mr. Lord follows Mr. 
Andrew Lang closely in his appreciation of Henry 
Kingsley. 

The essay on Dickens contains several good com- 
ments ; but though it is right in refusing to place Dickens 
among the greatest artists, it does not say straight out that 
he is among the greatest of novelists. Balzac and Tolstoi 
are the only writers who can be compared to him for 
vividness and for the life which he crams into his figures. 
To sum him up in this way: “He cheers us beyond 
any other writer that ever lived; he bores us worse than 
the daily newspaper,” is not fair unless at the same time 
you add that he was among the most wonderful creators 
of men and women. His figures were not pieced together 
from patient or acute observations, but were formed out 
of that overflow of observation which is the characteristic 
of only the strengest imaginations. 





FICTION. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herbert MaclIlwaine. 
stable and Co. 1906. 6s. 


WoMEN AND CircUMSTANCE. By Netta Syrett. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1go6. 6s. 
THERE is rather a clever description of a literary tea- 
fight in Anthony Britten, in which Mr. Macllwaine 
sketches in with a light Land the characteristics of a critic 
of fiction named Whiddon. We feel a sort of brotherly 
interest in Mr. Whiddon when we are told that he was 
“a critic who, in the columns of a notorious weekly journal 
and in drawing-rooms, thunderously condemned all works 
of fiction which did not conform to certain standards that 
he himself had set up.” Anthony Britten is a very ambitious 
piece of work compared with The Twilight Reef, which 
we believe was Mr. Macllwaine’s first essay in fiction. It 
contains excellent scenes and some clever characterisa- 
tion, but we must avow that while reading it 
we feel as though we were lost in a_ London 
fog. After the first few chapters, which deal 
cleverly with the homecoming of Anthony, the 
vagrant ne’er-do-well member of an_ ultra-respectable 
British family, and his chilly reception by his mother and 
brother who are ignorant of the fact that he has fluked 
across a gold mine and is a rich man, we are p'unged into 
the aimlessly drifting tides of Anthony’s confused, morbid, 
bitter self-questionings. The subject is a good one—the 
return of an outcast to civilisation, and his impression of 
its hard, stony mercilessness, its chaotic human problems, 
the triumph of its rushing, greedy materialism—but we 
soon lose our bearings and wander into nebulous regions 
where all the characters, such as Grant, the healthy philo- 
sopher, and Smyth, the apostate curate, and Mrs. Heron 
Vallance, the beautiful philanthropist, aid even Alice 
Hyde, the girl in love, seem to be engaged in indeter- 
minable musings and moralisings about the state of their 
souls in relation to some constructive ideal of a society 
ahead of humanity. Mr. Macllwaine’s theme, to put it 
briefly. seems to be the decadence of modern Eng- 
land: “ The heart it’s gone abroad into waste 
lands; or here, it’s sick with fatty degeneration, or val- 
vular disease, snobbery, sloth, and cowardice”; but we 
put it to him that he might have paid more attention to 
the clear artistic expression of his people: social outlook. 
If he has been influenced by Meredith, as the style of 
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Anthony Britten would suggest, he would have done well 
te realise that Meredith’s characters are always drawn 
with a precise and sharp edge, that they stand out clearly 
against their surroundings, no matter what train of bril- 
liant conversatiors be put into their mouth~. It 
is impossible to make out clearly Mr. Macllwaine’s 
figures, why they do this, or do not do that. Their 
thoughts and feelings may be suggestive, but they are all 
uncommonly mysterious people, looming up here and 
fading away there, like figures by a dying camp fire. 
And we take it that our author’s ambition to write a modern 
Rhoda Fleming has overpowered his not over-strong 
artistic sense. Even Polly, the warm human working girl 
of the story, is a puzzling and problematical figure. The 
style is overladen and too allusive. We quote a 
characteristic passage : 

“The soiled twilight of London had fallen swiftly upon 
them as they stood; to Anthony the figure of Smyth was 
silhouetted now against the visible foulness that was drift- 
ing into the populated well outside, bringing early, un- 


natural night with it. He still held that inverted booklet 
in his hands. 

“That sense of a greater desolation than is ever known 
in desert places—the spiritual counterpart of famine in the 
midst of plenty; the one forsaken in a roystering multi- 
tude—leapt upon Anthony out of the foul dimness at sight 
of this man, something greater than heroical because, 
although of proven courage, he was stricken and unresist- 
ing now. It had been lurking somewhere near—this dumb 
madness that is bred in peopled solitudes—known but 
unshapen, ever since that night when he himself had 
watched the dawn, like weariness made visible, broaden 
above the most infertile territory under heaven the wilder- 
ness packed full with sleeping folk; now it was upon him, 
and had a menace in it more frightful than could lie in 
any weapon, held in any living hand.” (Page 224.) 

One can, of course, follow the meaning of such passages, 
but after a hundred pages or so the reader wearies. 


Miss Netta Syrett’s stories, though not remarkable 
for originality or craftsmanship, take a place of their own 
in virtue of their social meaning. She is rather best in 
voicing the thoughts and feelings of the host of unmarried 
women to whom life without love is a dusty and futile 
weariness. In her best story, An Jdealist, Margaret 
Ferris, the heroine, excites the admiring envy of her 
pupils because she makes life seem full and coloured and 
rich by awaking and stimulating their perceptions of 
beauty in art and literature. Her pupils conclude that 
Margaret has loved and been loved, and that her past 
has been rich in human interests. But one day a pupil 
comes to confide to Miss Ferris that now that she has 
a lover she understands how it is “that love is the crown 
of everything beautiful,” and Miss Ferris in turn con- 
fides to her that her own life has been perfectly empty, 
and that she has merely “dreamed magnificently.” The 
pupil departs with the subtle patronage in her voice “ of 
the woman with a lover towards the woman who has 
none,” and Miss Ferris awakes to all the bitterness of 
full realisation. 

“**It is spring—and -ny youth has gone,’ she whispered, 
her incoherent thoughts taking shape at last. ‘I’ve never 
had a single real experience of my own. Not one!’ she 
repeated bitterly. ‘Everything has been a sort of prepara- 
for a Paradise that was always coming. And while I 
dreamed, my youth has gone. . . . But I have felt so 
young. I never realised that I am young no longer. Now 
I see that everything has been at second hand. I have 
looked at life through books, and by the power of imagina- 
tion. . . . I, who thought I knew life. I am nothing 
but a fraud—I see now! I shall just go on working and 
reading, but having nothing—nothing. No lovers, no 
children. I am a fool. I never realised it till now—and 
I must learn it now from the child I have taught to live. 
. And I don’t know one single man to speak to. 
I have never had any opportunity of meeting men. And 
yet I thought—— Oh, what a fool I am! I dreamt that 
somehow—somehow it would come. I know all about 
love, and no man has ever so much as looked at me!’” 
(Page 107.) 

Masculine critics will no doubt deplore the strain of 
feminine bitterness in passages such as the foregoing, 
but they will accept without comment the irrationality of a 
woman stifling her best instincts and smiling conven- 
tionally at the society which starves them. 
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INSURANCE. 


THE INSURANCE TRANSFER. 


The announcement made early in the week as to the 
arrangements for the transfer of policies from the Mutual 
Life of New York to the North British and Mercantile 
revealed a dramatic sequel to the recent American revela- 
tions. As a rule, offices eschew any attempt to take 
business from a competing company when it is once on 
their books, but the circumstances are exceptional in the 
present case and justify the procedure. The most sin- 
gular feature of the matter is that the Mutual Life have 
themselves made possible the negotiations which have 
led to this heavy blow to their business and prestige. 
In like circumstances an ordinary English office could not 
have been similarly dealt with. The calculations of sur- 
render values in our home offices have long proceeded 
on carefully thought-out principles, and it has been recog- 
nised that if due weight is not given to all the various 
circumstances the assured may possibly be given a greater 
inducement to leave than to stay. This is just what has hap- 
pened in the case of the Mutual Life. That office in 1898 
adopted and guaranteed a scale of surrender values which 
apparently for purposes of competition went beyond those 
which actuaries here thought should in equity be allowed. 
Designed to bring insurers to the office, it has ended in 
their leaving it. The policies to which these special terms 
of surrender apply aggregate over {9,000,000 of sums 
assured, or about 60 per cent. of the Mutual's business 
in the United Kingdom. The insurers have the option of 
changing to the North British and Mercantile and having 
the guarantee of a strong English office, with an un- 
blemished reputation, in place of their present New York 
contracts. The North British will obtain the surrender 
values from the Mutual Life, and in consideration of these 
give their own policies at the same rates of premium as 
have hitherto been paid. As regards the rest of the busi- 
ness, special terms are being arranged for those who 
seek to make a transfer. The policyholders’ committee 
have recommended the offer, and it is being largely taken 
advantage of. Relief from any anxiety as to the future 
of the policies is the most obvious benefit which will be 
obtained by the change. The relative profitableness of 
the two courses depends, of course, on a variety of cir- 
cumstances. Those who transfer will necessarily forfeit 
their shares of bonuses for the years they have been paying 
to the Mutual Life. They will, however, begin to par- 
ticipate in the North British bonuses from the year of 
transfer, and there is every probabilitv that in the future 
the satisfactory bonus returns of the past of this office 
will be continued. With respect to the negotiations which 
Mr. Haldeman has carried on with New York, it is difficult 
to see on what ground the directors at the head office could 
have given preferential treatment to English policyholders, 
but his energetic action on behalf of those whom he led 
into the company has met with a satisfactory termination 
in the arrangement with the North British. 


THe CoMMERCIAL Union AssurANCE ComMPANY. 


This company, having been established in 1861, is 
one of the younger British offices. It has, however, done 
much in the time, and stands to-day in the front rank of 
British insurance offices. The business is four square, 
life, fire, marine, and accident, and each branch is 
vigorously progressive. A brief review of its present posi- 
tion will indicate how virile an irstitution it is. The 
shares of the company possess a very considerable attrac- 
tion as a lock-up investment, for no one acquainted with 
its past history can doubt that it will make great progress 
in the future. It has a paid-up capital of £250,000 in 
50,000 shares of £5 paid, the present price is about £82, 


and they have largely increased in value during the past 
twelve months. 


The report for last year states that im the fire de- 
partment the net premiums amounted to /,2,074,789. 
This is an increase as compared with the previous year of 
over £107,000. A very light loss ratio was experienced, 
viz., 45.2 per cent., and the profit on the fire transactions 
of the year amounted to no less than £386,674. If to this 
is added the interest on the fire funds, the total surplus for 
1905 is £452,232. This is, of course, a very excep- 
tional result, and an especially welcome one, in view of 
the San Francisco experience of this year. The chairman 
at the annual meeting explained the position of the com- 
pany with reference to that disaster. ‘the amount covered 
by their policies in the destroyed area is about 
£,1,000,000, perhaps a little more. Precise information 
has not come to hand in London yet. By the terms of 
their policies they are not liable for loss occasioned either 
directly or indirectly by earthquake, and, according to 
English law, their position seems clear of liability in con- 
nection with the calamity. They have to deal, however, 
with Californian law as it is interpreted there. Whatever 
claims may be proved, if they are not able to meet 
them out of current revenue for this year, they can draw 
on their reserve funds, which amounted to £2,500,000. 
A stiffening of rates has taken place in America, and the 
outlook for the future is better than before. 

Coming to the life department, the figures are 
greatly increased by the recent accession of the business 
of the Hand in Hand. The total new policies issued 
amounted to £1,733,457 of sums assured, and the pre- 
mium income, less re-assurances, was £,293,198. Claims 
by death absorbed £152,958 and were within the amount 
expected. The transactions of the year resulted in a 
balance of £201,013, and increased the life assurance 
fund to £2,977,562. Viewed from various standpoints, 
the life business seems very satisfactory and is growing 
at a considerable pace, apart from the amalgamations, 
which every now and again give it a great lift. In the 
marine branch the experience was not so favourable as 
in the previous year; there was a decline in the premiums 
received of £10,608, while the losses were £43,720 more. 
Nevertheless, the sum of £20,000 was transferred from 
it to the credit of the profit and loss account. The acci- 
dent business of the Commercial Union is only six years 
old, but has already attained considerable dimensions, 
the premium income last year being £170,778. On the 
twelve months’ transactions there was a surplus of 
£30,000. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the four branches of 
the business are in a prosperous condition. From the 
outset the company has had a name for energetic and 
successful management, and now, with its great organisa- 
tion and funds of over £12,000,000, it is a striking em- 
bodiment of business vigour and skill. The reserve funds 
are in a very robust condition, and it seems impossible 
to doubt that a great future is before the company. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


FROM THE SPECTATOR, MAY 12: 
‘‘A deeply interesting, eloquent, and finely 
wrought study of the magnanimous and the 
artistic temperaments.’’ 
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CHURCH IN FRANCE. 


BY 


J. E, C. BODLEY. 


Extra Crown 8vo, price 38. 6d. net. 














ALBERT STERNER. 
Om SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A. ConsTaB_e & Co., Ltp., 16, James St., Haymarket. 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
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e THE KIDNAPPED CHILDREN. copies, will be ready on May 21. Particulars on application, 

>, LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 

g . — iA VISION OF INDIA, 

5s As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess 

e aa | of Wales. By SIDNEY LOW. 

1S A With 32 pages of Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, : 

1s Pall Mail Gazette: ‘‘ Mr. Sidney Low is a most skilful, enter- 

B. taining, and impressive artist in words. With his breadth and 

m MONTH LY balance he combines a rare susceptibility and sense of humour. 

* e No library customer need apprehend heaviness in a work which 

1- satisfies so much curiosity, and touches off the picturesque, the 

rs AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD, absurd, and the dramatic with such infallible dexterity.” 

~ GUIDE AND MAGAZINE if 

- FOR BOOKBUYERS, FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. | 
READERS AND WRITERS; By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, ' 

of A PICTURED AND Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7S. 6d. net. ; 
PICTURESQUE WHAT" £@- FIRST IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. i 

he AND sapaara A... gh nn SECOND IMPRESSION READY 'IMMEDIATELY. 

nd , “ CLAUDIUS CLEAR” in the British Weekly, says: ‘‘ The 

5a- PUBLISHED BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, book is marked by a singular and delightful frankness, and is 

m- KENT & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL Court, Lonpon full of wise, sane, tender and charitable sayings. . . . There is 

ds been P P no need to comment on Mr. Benson's charming work, and the 

ble reader may be left to the happy experience of making its 


A Specimen Copy will be sent, post free, on application to the Publishers. 
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2: per cent. INTEREST 
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Court Journal.—‘‘ A charming love story.’ 


SALTED ALMONDS. By F. ANSTEY. 


Daily Telegraph.—* A series of delightful entertainments.” 


MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN. ® G Fi-Lpr'c 


Outlook.—‘* Mr. Baxter is a real addition to the gallery of humorous sporting 


types 
OLD MR. LOVELACE. by cunistian Teante. 


be.—** A charming story. 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. ®},#024c,° 
Author of *‘ Two Moods of a Man,” ** Crowborough Beacon,” &c. 


(Just published. 


HEROES OF EXILE: being Certain Rescued 


Fragments of Submerged Romance. By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G., 
Author ot “Studies in Brown Humanity,” “ Bush-Whacking,” ‘‘A Free- 
Lance of To-Day.” (Just published. 


DICK: a STORY WITHOUT a PLOT. 
3s. 6d. By G.F. BRADBY. Turep Impression tn THE Press. 
Court Journal.—* The humour of Mr, Bradby’s new book is of the most rare 
type, eye tee on forced situations and grotesque dialogue, but on keen 
observation of human nature.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


EasiER Money. 

Not much need be said about the position of the 
Money market this week. In reality conditions are very 
little altered—credit is still strained practically to its 
utmost capacity. But for the time being the pressure 
on floating resources is somewhat less and the outlook 
is regarded hopefully. During the week ended 
Wednesday gold to the value of £723,000 went into 
the Bank from abroad, and on Thursday a further 
#105,000 was received. Owing to the afflux to 
Scotland, however, the stock of coin and bullion in the 
Bank return shows an increase of only £360,000, and 
more will be required for the same quarter during the 
next week or two. And it is evident that the Bank 
itself does not consider the danger point passed, for it 
took occasion the other day to drop a hint that, if dis- 
count rates were allowed to slip away, it would be 
compelled to sweep up some of the market’s surplus 
balances. On the previous occasion on which a similar 
hint was given Lombard Street chose to ignore it, and 
had to suffer considerably for some weeks 
afterwards, so that there was very little hesita- 
tion in accepting the advice this time. Apart 
from the final call on the Japanese loan there 
have been few important displacements of cash 
this week, and with the influx of gold already alluded 
to the conditions have certainly been easier. The 
reserve has gained half a million, but the market had 
to pay off nearly two millions of ‘‘ Other ” securities, 
and its balances are reduced by £2,691,000. Com- 
pared with a year ago “Other” deposits are only 
%#470,000 higher, while ‘‘ Other” securities show an 
increase of 43,600,000, and this affords a sure indica- 
tion of poverty. But if the influx of gold continues, 
the position will be much more comfortable before 
long, and it will be possible to face the summer and 
autu mn with less anxiety. 


STAGNANT Stock MARKETS. 

With the end of the Tabah incident the Stock 
Exchange developed a more cheerful tone and prices 
showed some tendency to advance. There was no 
appreciable increase of business, however, and for 
the most part markets have been extremely sluggish. 
The account is a long one and will bring us close to 
the Whitsuntide holidays, which is sufficient in itself 
to restrict dealings in these dull times. The public 
appear to have lost heart, perhaps because they 
have so often lost their money. To some extent 
that is due to a combination and succession of 
adverse developments of which no one in parti- 
cular can be held responsible, but to a still 
greater extent it is due to the Berserker tactics of un- 
scrupulous market manipulators, whose sole object is 
to plunder the credulous and inexperienced. The 
Standard Oil group and lesser lights of the American 
market, the Hebrew horde in South Africa and their 
enslaved following, the Whitaker Wrights, and all the 
glorified pickpockets of that type, have been battening 
on the avarice and folly of the public so long that they 
cannot conceive the possibility of the supply of victims 
running short. To the observer it often seems as 
though the number of pigeons presenting themselves 
to be plucked is as great as ever, but that is probably 
much too despordent a view of the case. There is 
still, unfortunately, a great deal of corrupt financial 
journalism to set the snares for the unwary, but there 
are also more honest guides than at any previous 
time, and a very large section of the public must have 
learnt from experience to discriminate between the 
two. I may be too sanguine in attributing the pro- 
longed stagnation of the markets largely to this cause, 
but I am perfectly convinced that it has had some in- 
fluence, and until a higher standard of joint-stock 





morality is enforced all round, I doubt whether there 
will be any great increase in Stock Exchange business. 
The Stock Exchange itself is in the main a highly 
honourable institution, honest and fair dealing, but it 
allows itself too frequently to be made the tool 
of adventurers and swindlers, and it might effect great 
reforms by adopting more stringent rules for the safe- 
guarding of the public. Perhaps it will when its own 
misery becomes more acute and it has been pretty bad 
these last few years. I have indulged in this homily 
because there is practically nothing to be said about 
the general markets; they simply drag along, always 
hoping for something to turn up, which never does. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of investment 
business, but that does not go far among four thou- 
sand members and their staffs. 


YANKEE RECOVERY. 


Having surmounted the semi-panic caused by the 
San Francisco disaster and encouraged by the artificial 
influx of gold, Yankees have displayed a cheerfulness 
which does great credit to the courage of the bosses 
who, with their following of pools and syndicates, 
virtually control quotations. The power and resources 
of these wire-pullers are amazing and almost incredible 
until it is remembered that directly or indirectly they 
rule all the principal banks, insurance and trust com- 
panies, and lay the bulk of the people’s savings 
under tribute through these channels. Even so the 
task of maintaining inflated values seems almost 
too much for them every time a credit spasm 
occurs, and their difficulties must increase as time 
goes on. But they have been able once more to 
postpone the day of reckoning and, bar unforeseen 
accidents, they can look forward to a fair interval in 
which to unload on the public. Whether they will 
succeed remains to be seen, but as that is the goal they 
are striving for the public would be very foolish to 
oblige them, at any rate until there is a much closer 
approximation between market and intrinsic values. 


RanpD Mines, LIMITED. 


The Kaffir market has not shown much signs of 
life recently, but the tone was better at the beginning 
of the week. Paris, however, sold on the advance and 
the news from Natal was not encouraging, the native 
unrest being evidently more serious than the authorities 
care to admit. Premier Diamonds, which had a daz- 
zling advance on an effort to force the closing of a big 
‘* bear” account, have begun to fall back again. The 
market valuation of about £ 20,000,000 (including the 
Government share) for a property which is still mainly 
undeveloped must, however, be regarded as preposterous, 
and a heavy drop, sooner or later, appears to be inevit- 
able. Kaffirs generally will not receive much encour- 
agement from the report of Rand Mines, Limited, just 
published. Not only does it show that there has beena 
further falling off in the grade of ore from the producing 
mines, but, instead of the reduction in working ex- 
penses which has been so often promised, there is 
actually an increase as compared with the previous 
year. The consequence is that the profit per ton has 
fallen 2s. 74d. and the net revenue comes out at only 
£668,000 against £930,000 in 1904. That is one of 
the glorious advantages of Chinese labour from the 
shareholders’ point of view! It is not only degrading, 
but it is dear, and the latter is an argument which will 
probably appeal more strongly to some people than 
the other. Even at the present price of the shares 
Rand Mines yield only 4 per cent. on last year’s divi- 
dend (100 per cent.), and unless there is a very great 
change in the fortunes of the subsidiary companies 
this rate cannot be maintained very long. No wonder 
people are becoming sick of their South African 
investments. 

LoMBARD. 


